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i| ures show. 


it 


We are now producing 


| at the rate of 12,000,000 


bales a year and spin- 
ning at the rate of 14,- 
000,000 bales a year, as 


'| indisputable official fig- 


The latest 


|| government estimate in- 
|| dicates an American 
}} crop of only 12,499,000 
| bales, whereas the New 


' Orleans Cotton Ex- 


|, fiscal year ending Au- 
| gust i; 
812,000 bales. 





| American spindles are 
| now running than were 


running a year ago—33,430,016 against 32,292,103 as the United States 


ay me 





change reports that the 
actual consumption of 
American cotton in the 
fiscal year ending Au- 
gust 1, 1917, was 14,- 
046,000 bales and in the 


1916, was 14,- 
And on 
top of this we face the 
fact that a million more 





these? 
the advice to hold. 


come. 


Four Reasons Why Cotton Must Bring 25 Cents 


HEN the Cotton and Cotton Oil News of Dallas says the cotton 
should bring 25 cents, it expresses an opinion abundantly forti- 
fied by the facts. There are four reasons which make such an 

|| opinion absolutely inescapable: ‘ 

1. The crop is 2,000,000 bales short of what the world needs. 


Tell them to your neighbors. 


Pass this paper along. Spread 


But we haven’t yet shown half the reasons why 25-cent cotton must 
A second great reason is found in the fact that: 
2. Cotton at 25 cents will then have advanced only in propor- 


tion to other prod- 
ucts. Since August 1, 
1914, as the Atlanta 
Constitution says, corn 
has gone from 76 cents 
a bushel to $2.08; wheat 
from 91 cents to a Gov- 
ernment-fixed price of 
$2.20; and oats have ad- 
vanced from 37 cents to 
60; whereas cotton was 
then 13 cents and gam- 
blers are trying to get 
this year’s crop for 20 
cents. 


is worth 2% times what 
it was before the war, 
corn 234 times as much, 
while at 25 
pound cotton would 


in value. 





Census Bureau officially reports. 


Moreover, not only are we short 2,000,000 bales on the American 
crop for the coming year, but we have already run practically 2,000,000 
bales short on the world supply during the past year, as the Census 
Bureau, interested in nothing but the facts, also reports. 
_ official, impartial, and unassailable fig- 


| ures. 


365,000 bales; 
i| bales. 


‘‘The world’s production of com- 
mercial cotton, exclusive of linters, 
grown in 1916, was approximately 
18,365,000 bales of 500 pounds net, 
while the consumption of cotton 
(exclusive. of linters in the United 
States) for the year ending July 31, 
1917, was approximately 20,180,000 
bales of 500 pounds net.’’ 

World's production for past year, 18,- 
consumption 20,180,000 
In other words, the world for a 


|| year past has already been eating up the 


cotton surplus at the rate of nearly 2,- 
000,000 bales a year, and now must face 
the fact that the new American crop is 
Short another 2,000,000 bales. 

Who can be'so foolish as to give his 
cotton away when he knows facts like 


FAT STEERS GRAZING ON FALL-SOWED GRAIN 


Here are its 
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3. Cotton 
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In other words, wheat | 


mills | 
could pay. 30 cents | 
and still make big profits. Only this week a stockholder.in a cotton 
mill said toa friend of ours, “‘Our mill made 100 per cent profit last | 
year, but I know two other mills which made 150 per cent.’’ 
this condition is exceptional, it is also exceptional to find a mill that is 
not making almost sinful profits. 

4. While all these considerations should assure at least 25 || 





cents a |) 


not even have doubled || 





cents in war times, peace would boost }| 
prices even higher. Among the mil- |) 
lions and millions of people that the war | 
has prevented from getting American || 
cotton, there is bound to be by now an || 


actual cotton famine, 


peace comes, there will 


and as soon as || 
thunder to || 


every holder of spots a hurry-call not || 
merely for a normal supply of cotton for || 


the coming year, but for an utterly ab- 


normal supply, limited only by the ability || 


of mills to use it by 24-hour-a-day con- 
sumption. How much actual peace will 


boost cotton prices is faintly indicated | 


by the fact that even the mefest glim- 


mer of hopein that direction—the news | 


of Pope Benedict’s suggestion for a dis- 
cussion of terms—immediately sent up 
prices 78 points a pound in the New York 
Exchange and 86 points in New Or- 


leans. 





























Gfie Most Beautiful Car in /lmetiaa 


The Final Test of Quality 


T IS a matter of record in fifteen of 
the principal cities that Paige used 
cars bring a higher price—propor- 

tionate to first cost—than any other 

American automobiles. 


And here, after all is said and done, is 
the final test of quality. 


A used car has been “through the mill.” 
Its motor and all of its working parts 
have been subjected to constant strain. 


Its “finish” has been knocked off—if it 
will come of f at all. 


Its gears, its rear axle and its trans- 
mission have endured the punishment 
of day-in and day-out pounding. All 
of its weakness is plainly evident— 
and likewise its strength. 


The used car either stands before you a 
broken down, dispirited “has been” — 
or a strong, robust champion of many 
battles—ready and eager for all the 
service that man can give it. ~ 


That, we repeat, isthefinal test of quality. 


And in this test the Paige stands su- 
preme. After fifteen, twenty-five, 


thirty-five thousand miles of service, 
there is still enough GOODNESS left 
in a Paige to command the record 
price in used car markets. 


Frankly, now, is there anything that we 
could tell you about our product that- 
would bemoreconvincing? Could you 
have any better guarantee that a Paige 
is all that we claim it to be—all that 
you could possibly expect it to be? 


As to the selection of a model, this is 
simply a matter of your own personal 
requirements. 


In our line you will find a seven-pas- 
senger car, a five-passenger car and 
two roadsters. You, alone, can make 
a choice, but please remember that 
you can’t makea mistake. For all of 
these models are Paiges— blood 
brothers of the same strain. That is 
the really important thing. 


But don’t lose any time. See your Paige 
Dealer today. Let him give you the 
kind of demonstration that will defin- 
itely settle your automobile problem, 
and place your order while we can 
still promise early deliveries. 


Paige prices range from $1330 to $3230. There are sixteen distinct 
body styles including Limousines, Town Cars, Sedans and Coupes. 
No handsomer line of enclosed vehicles can be found on the market. 


PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
223 McKinstry Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Send for free illustrated booklet 
and price list. Order a trial tire 
and if it doesn’t live up to our 
guarantee. we will give you credit 
in full for the unexpired mileage. 

gt". lL. AND M. RUBBER Go. 

nS. Coreatitets o. 
‘estern ting Office 15 
@ 1486 South Michigan Ave, 








TS 
All heavy DOUBLE GALVANIZED WIRES. 130 
per rod ap. Get free Book and Sample to test. 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., 
3 Dept. 387 - - _Cieveland, Chie 





| NEW FEATHER BEDS +855 


Full weight 40 Lbs. A pair 6-}b. Pillows to match 
$1.30. New, Live, Clean, Sanitary Feathers. 
Best Ticking, Sold on money back euarantes. Write for 
FREE Catalog. Agents wanted. MAKE BIG MONEY. mee 
American Feather & Pillow Co., Desk S-I. Nashville. Tena, 


OTE MDa) Besttntat, climate; Fertile, Lands: 


General Farm Crops; Trucking, Livestock, Poultry, 
net large returns. Booklet Free. 
BOARD OF TRADE. 

















LAUREL HILL SCHOOL | 
EARNS TWO PIGS 


The Progressive Farmer :— 


With this letter I am sending 
you pictures of the Laurel Hill 
School pigs. These were taken a 
short time after we got the pigs. 

The school children were divid- 
ed into two groups and each group 
owned and cared for one pig. 
There was considerable interest 
taken in this race to see who or 
which side could win and have 
the finest pig at the close of 
school. 

These two pigs were not only 
the pride of the school but also of 
the community for all helped in 
the “race.” The “School Pig” idea 
is a fine thing to help the commun- 
ity spirit. In behalf of the school 
and community, | wish to thank 
you for sending us such fine p‘gs. 

Very respectfully, 
(MISS) BESSIE DAUGHTRY, 
(Teacher). 

Sampson County, N. C. 

Turn to the nomination form 
which you will find in another part 
of this paper, fill it in and return 
to us today. Now is the time to 
join our Pig Club and earn a pure- 
bred pig. We cordially invite you 
to become a member. 


The Aapriaasine Pars) 


i Be. 














Books for Farmers 


For list of best books on -all 
farm subjects, consult our “Ref- 
erence Special,” February 17, 
1917, or write us for any infor- 
mation. We shall be glad to 
help any reader. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 
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Don’t Delay Sowing Crimson 
Clover 


ECAUSE one has failed with crim- 

son clover once, or because many 
failed last year, is not sufficient rea- 
son for failing to sow again this fall. 
Nor does the high price of seed justi- 
fy failure to sow this best of all early 
spring grazing crops. 

Crimson clover is such a magnifi- 
cent crop when it does well that one 
can afford to sow it every year even 
if he only succeeds one year in two, 
or half the time. Late seeding will 
probably be the chief cause of failure 
this year, as there is sufficient mois- 
ture over a large part of the South. 
Where there is a fair amount of 
moisture seeding should not be de- 
layed a day, except possibly in the 
southern third or half of the Cotton 
Belt. 





A Comprehensive Agricultural 
Text 


R. GEORGE R. James, manufac- 

turer, merchant and farmer, in his 
address before the Cotton States 
Merchants’ Association, at Memphis, 
Tenn., August 21, used the following 
as his text: 

“Profitable farming consists in hav- 
ing a rich soil and keeping down 
the grass. As-is the land, so are the 
people. The lead pencil is the great- 
est agricultural implement ever in- 
vented, Rich lands mean soil-build- 
ing, and keeping out of the grass 
means good cultivation. A rich soil 
means rich people and better living, 
and the use of the lead pencil means 
better business methods.” 

A rather comprehensive text cov- 
ering about all there is in good farm- 
ing. 


Feeding Cottonseed Meal Will 
Save Corn 

HERE is a large crop of corn all 

over the South, east of those _por- 
tions of Texas and Oklahoma which 
have suffered severely from lack of 
rain. But corn is not likely to be 
cheap. Those who are betting on the 
market, or dealing in futures, are of 
the opinion that corn will sell for 
over a dollar a bushel in both De- 
cember of this year and next May. 

It is, therefore, important that the 
South does not waste her corn crop. 
By feeding our 7 million horses and 
mules two pounds of cottonseed meal 
a day for 200 days instead of four 
pounds of the corn usually fed, we 
can save 100,000,000 bushels of corn 
for feeding hogs or for sale. This is 
an important matter. Pork products 
are scarce and high priced. If the 
hogs are largely fattened on peanuts, 
soy beans and velvet beans, with just 
a little corn, and then they are har- 
dened by four to six weeks feeding 
on corn and cottonseed meal—3 parts 
of corn to 1 part of cottonseed meal 
—there is almost certainly a profit in 
using our surplus corn or that we 
can save by feeding the mules and 
horses two pounds a day, in feeding 
hogs at the prices they will probably 
bring. 








What Is a Fair Price for Sorghum 
Silage? 
A READER wishes to know, “What 
price should be charged against 
cattle for sorghum silage.” 
_For any marketable product or 
teedstuff, the price charged cattle 


should be the market price less the 
Cost of marketing; but sorghum silage 


is not a salable product, and some 
other method must be found for esti- 
mating the price at which it should 
be charged. 

With corn silage, another method 
easily suggests itself. The corn or 
grain yield may be estimated and the 
value fixed at the market price of the 
grain less the difference in cost of 
marketing. To this must be added 
the estimated market value of the 
stover, any difference in the cost of 
handling being taken into consider- 
ation. 

Of course, the cost of production 
might form the basis of the price at 
which sorghum silage should be 
charged, but the farm is entitled to 
a reasonable profit on the growing of 
the crops and the cost will vary so 
greatly under different methods, on 
different soils and in different sea- 
sons that any such basis for charging 
the silage would be wholly arbitrary, 
or so variable as to prove very un- 
satisfactory for comparison or for 
any other purpose for which such ac- 
counting is practiced. 


It, therefore, seems that possibly 
the best plan is to estimate the aver- 
age cost of growing the sorghum and 
putting it in the silo, plus a reason- 
able profit or “labor income for the 
operator of the farm.” Such an esti- 
mate should include interest on all 
investments in land, equipment, ma- 
chine and silo, depreciation in equip- 
ment and silo and soil, cost of seed, 
cultivation and handling the crops 
and pay for the supervision given the 
work, or a reasonable labor income 
for the operator of the farm. Of 
course, the cost per ton will vary 
with the soil, season and efficiency of 
management, but the average should 
be sought. 

Sorghum silage from well matured 
sorghum, when well preserved, should 
probably be charged to the cattle at 
from $4 to $5 a ton. For average 
Southern conditions we think $5 a 
ton about the right price at which 
sorghum silage should be valued when 
charging the feed to cattle; but we 
confess this is more of a guess than 
a definite estimate based on sufficient 
data. We are not aware that suffi- 
cient data exist on which a conclu- 
sive statement of fact can be made 
regarding this question. 





Some Fertilizer Problems 


READER states that the follow- 

ing questions were asked in a re- 
cent teachers’ examination in Missis- 
sippi: 

1, “Suppose you wish to prepare a 
ton of home mixed fertilizer contain- 
ing 8 per cent phosphoric acid, 4 per 
cent nitrogen and 2 per cent of pot- 
ash, using 16 per cent acid phosphate, 
8 per cent cottonseed meal and 12 per 
cent kainit. How many pounds of 
each would be used?” 

2. “What is the commercial value 
of a ton of complete fertilizer con- 
taining 8 per cent of phosphoric 
acid, 3 per cent of potash, supposing 
value of nitrogen to be 24 cents per 
pound, phosphoric acid 6 cents, pot- 
ash 7 cents?” 

Our enquirer asks, “What is a 
‘complete fertilizer’? and is there any 
way of calculating the amount of ni- 
trogen it contains when only the 
amounts of phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash are given?” 

A “complete fertilizer” is one which 
contains all of the three common 
plant foods, nitrogen, phosphoric acid 
and potash. In reality such a fertil- 
izer may not be “complete”; that is, 
it does not contain all the elements 


needed by plants in their growth and 
may not be complete in the sense of 
supplying all the plant foods needed 
or not found in sufficient quantity in 
the soil. But these are the most com- 
monly needed plant foods and a fer- 
tilizer containing all three is common- 
ly known as a “complete fertilizer.” 

There is no way by which to find 
the amount of nitrogen in a 
complete fertilizer when only the 
percentages of phosphoric acid and 
potash are given. 

Question No. 2 is defective and it is 
impossible to solve it. Evidently the 
per cent of nitrogen was omitted by 
mistake. 

There are also serious defects in 
question No. 1. It cannot be solved 
by using the figures given. There is 
no cottonseed meal on the market 
containing 8 per cent of nitrogen. 
“Eight per cent cottonseed meal,” 
means 8 per cent of ammonia, or 6.59 
per cent of nitrogen. The person 
who set the question should have 
used some per cent of nitrogen ac- 
tually contained by cottonseed meal 
and not the per cent of ammonia in 
high grade cottonseed meal. There is 
a further defect in this question in 
that it does not state the percentages 
of phosphoric acid and potash in this 
cottonseed meal. 

We will attempt to give below the 
solution of the question as stated to 
show the impossibility of doing so. 
The first step in the solution is to 
find the number of pounds of each 
plant food in*a ton of such a fertil- 
izer, which is shown as follows: 

8x20—160 pounds phosphoric acid 
4x20== 80 pounds nitrogen 
2x20=— 40 pounds potash 

Of course, these figures are easily 
understood. For instance, there is 8 
per cent, or 8 pounds of phosphoric 
acid in 100 pounds of the fertilizer 
and as there are 20 hundreds in a ton 
8x20 gives the number of pounds of 
phosphoric acid in the ton of fer- 
tilizer. 

Since we require 160 pounds of 
phosphoric acid and 100 pounds of 
acid phosphate contains 16 pounds of 
phosphoric acid, then we require as 
many hundred pounds of acid phos- 
phate as 16 will go into 160 (160+ 16 
=10) or 10 hundred or 1,000 pounds 
of acid phosphate. We require 80 
pounds of nitrogen and 100 pounds of 
cottonseed meal contains 8 pounds 
of nitrogen (according to our prob- 
lem). Then we will need as many 
hundred pounds of cottonseed meal 
as 8 will go into 80 (80+8=10) or 10 
hundred, or 1,000 pounds of cotton- 
seed meal. 

It will also require as many pounds 
of kainit as 12 will go into 40 (40+ 12 
=3¥%) or 3% hundreds or 3334 
pounds of kainit to furnish the re- 
quired 40 pounds of potash. Since it 
requires 1,000 pounds each of acid 
phosphate and cottonseed meal and 
333% pounds of kainit or 2333% 
pounds in all of these materials to 
obtain the plant foods in the ton of 
fertilizer, it at once becomes plain 
that we have been given a problem 
which cannot possibly be _ solved. 
Two lessons are to be drawn from 
these two impossible problems and 
these are our chief reasons for tak- 
ing up space for their discussion. 
First, the man who set the problems 
did not study this sort of arithmetic 
during his school days. If he had he 
would not have set such defective 
problems. The second lesson is, that 
such problems are of practical value 
and should be taught in every arith- 
metic class, of such a grade, in all ru- 
ral schools. 

Now let us state a similar problem 
correctly and show the solution. 

We cannot obtain a fertilizer from 
these materials with as large per- 
centages of plant foods as stated in 
the fertilizer of this problem. We 
must either use other materials or 
lower the grade of the fertilizer. If 
we lower the grade of the fertilizer 


we only have to apply a little more 
per acre to supply the same quanti- 
- ties of plant foods to the crop. But 
if we must make such a grade of fer- 
tilizer we must use materials con- 
taining more plant foods than those 
used in the problem given above. 

In ordinary practice we might ap- 
proach the proportions of this fertil- 
izer by using the same materials in 
the following proportions: 





| Nitrogen| Phos.Ac.| Potash 





' 
1000 Ibs. cottonseed meal] 
6.59 per ct. nitrogen. .. 
2.5 per ct. phos. acid. 
1.5 per ct. potash 
750 Ibs. acid phosphate. 
16 per ct. phos.eacid.. 
250 Ibs. kainit | 
12 per ct. potash...... | 


2000 Ibs, 


25 Ibs. 


20 Ibs, 


15 es. 


65.9 aa} 
| 
| 
| 


36 De. 
45 Ibs 
2.25 





} 
Totals | 65.9 Is.| 145 Tse 








Per cent 3.29 ae 3 








PASTURE PROBLEMS 


Rich Soil a Prerequisite—Lime 
and Phosphorus Often Needed— 
Still Time to Sow Grazing Crops 











N PASTURE building and in form- 

ing our expectations of what a pas- 
ture will do we often lose sight of the 
fact that a rich soil is essential for a 
good pasture just as it is for a good 
crop of other plants or crops. There 
may be some doubt whether it would 
pay to fertilize a pasture with com- 
mercial nitrogen at present high 
~*prices, but there is no question about 
the fact that it would greatly in- 
crease the pasturage. But there is 
no doubt about it paying td use 
ground limestone where it can be ob- 
tained at a reasonably low price and 
of it paying to use a phosphatic fer- 
tilizer where that is lacking, as it is 
in most of our soils. 

* *k * 


In those sections where there has 
been an abundance of rain late fall 
grazing of the pastures is less object- 
ionable, but as a general ruJe it is a 
mistake to graze the pastures too 
closely or to leave the stock on the 
land when they are not getting suffi- 
cient feed to maintain their growth. 

xk Ox 

With the great need for more ani- 
mal foodstuffs, and their almost cer- 
tain high price, every man’s personal 
interests and his patriotism should 
stimulate him to giving more atten- 
tion to pasture making. If we are 
going to raise more livestock, and we 
certainly should do so, we must re- 
member that on good pastures is the 
most economical place to grow live- 
stock. 

* + « 

No farm lands in the South are too 
high priced for producing crops for 
livestock feeding, nor for grazing if 
some attention is given to making a 
good pasture and stocking it with a 
good grade of livestock. 

+ « 

[It is not yet too late for providing 
some green feed for the pigs and 
calves late this fall, during the winter 
and early spring. Some sort of suc- 
culent feed is absolutely essential for 
the best results with these young ani- 
mals, 

om” * oe 

It never has paid to raise hogs in 
the South without grazing crops and 
yet probably half the farmers of the 
South have made no provision yet 
for late fall and winter grazing. It 
will soon be too late. 





You not only can help your neighbors by 
getting them to subscribe for The Progres- 
sive Farmer but helpy yourself also. We 
offer liberal commissions to club workers. 
Why not write us for terms? 





It wouldn’t do any harm—would it?—for 
you just to drop us a postal card and ask us 
our terms to agents. We want our friends 
to help us get more subscribers and we are 
Willing to pay them for their trouble. 





Wouldn't it really help your neighbors 
and your neighborhodd if more of them read 
The Progressive Farmer? If you think so, 
help us get them to subscribe this fall, 





1008 (4) 
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By W.F. MASSEY | 








Notes From My Garden 


E GATHERED the last of the 
: Nanticoke blackberries on the 
10th of September. They began to 


ripen on the tenth of August, so that 
we have had them in use just a month, 
This is the latest of blackberries, and 
one of the best. But it is not of any 
value for shipping, for the berries 
get soft as soon as ripe. But tor home 
4ise or a local market they are fine 
The only difficulty is the rank growth 
of the canes and the terrible thorns 
The young growth should be stopped 
at three feet -and of course the old 
éanes should be pulled out after fruit- 
ing. 
* at * 

After three years’ trial | have de- 
termined to grub out the St. Regis 
raspberry as not worth the room it 
occupies. Its berries are all right but 
there are not enough of them. It has 
been claimed to be the fall- 
bearing raspberry. Last year, though 
an abundant growth was made, it did 
not make any fruit at all in the fall. 
This year it is making little fruit, 
but we cannot get a saucer full from 
a row 100 feet long, and the spring 
crop was but little better. The Cuth- 
bert is still the best red raspberry. 
But for general use in the South the 
Black Cap raspberries are far more 
reliable than the red ones, and to my 
taste the black ones are better eat- 
ing. These, too, will need heading 
back to make bushy plants, and un- 
less new plants are wanted, the canes 
should be kept off the ground, for the 
tips will all root if they lie in contact 
with the soil. 


finest 


+ = 

My first sowing of spinach was 
made the middle of August, and the 
plants are now about ready to begm 
eutting. A later sowing is just com- 
ing up. Then I expect to sow again 
the last week in September to make 
plants just large enough to winter 
over for spring cutting. Many people 
who are fond of spinach sow seed in 
February. But I find that the fate 
fall crop will remain in use in the 
spring just as long as the spring 
sowing, for any of it will run to seed 
when the weather gets warm. 

xk OK * 

i tried the Copenhagen Market cab- 
bage for a late summer and fall crop, 

nd like it very much. The plants 
made fine heads and will last till 
October before bursting. Then for 
late use and winter keeping I have 
the Drumhead Savoy cabbage coming 


on. These are of better quality than 
the ordinary Flat Dutch or Drum- 
head, but do not make as heavy 


heads, but just the right size for a 
small family like mine. 

x Xk 
’ Flat Strap Leaf turnips and the Yel- 
low Aberdeen turnips were sowed 
early in September. The soil where 
they were sowed has made crops dur- 
ing the summer and had a heavy coat 
of manure last winter. For the tur- 
nips I used a fertilizer 2-8, that is; 2 
per cent nitrogen and 8 per cent phos- 
phoric acid. 


* Ok Ok 
Hanson, Grand Rapids and All 
Heart lettuce from seed sowed in 


August is now coming on for heading 
in the open ground before winter. 
Seed of the Grand Rapids and Big 
Boston have been sowed in Septem- 
ber for plants to set in the frames 
under glass for winter use. The 2—8 
fertilizer was liberally used on the 
lettuce beds and then nitrate of soda 


scattered between the rows. We 
must grow lettuce fast to have it 
good: The Grand Rapids is not a 


heading lettuce but makes big bunch- 
es of curly leaves which for fall use 
I consider better than any of the 
I plant this variety 


heading lettuces. 





so that the 
plants are crowded and blanched to 
some extent. Then, while the Big 
Boston is fine for the market garden- 
er, for family use { rather prefer a 
closer heading sort and usually plant 


closer than head lettuce 
1 


some of the Tennis Ball, or Black 
Seed Boston which can be set six 
inches apart, while the Big Boston 


demands ten inches. This fall I am 
trying a similar variety, the All Heart, 
and am hoping for good results. But 
as I grow more frame lettuce in win- 


ter than I can use, the Big Boston 
sells best, and some. of my frames 
will have this variety. 





Moving Strawberry Plants 


6s HEN the best time to move 
strawberry plants? I have some 
plants which [ set out last spring and 
want to move ‘them to another 
place?” 
The best time to plant strawberries 
in November. Only this year’s 


iS 


1s 


in 


common in the South. The best place 
for it is below the run of a good 
spring or along a clear brook. The 
best way is to make beds on one side 
of the stream with a dyke between 
them and the stream, so that in fresh- 
ets the water may be kept from 
washing the cress away. Planted in 
shallow beds with water alleys be- 
tween, the water can be let on and 
the soil kept soaked. Then there is 
the Upland cress, Barbarea Praecox. 
This grows plentifully wild in most 
places, and where I live the wild cress 
is largely gathered by country people 
and sold in town in the spring. It 
can be grown better than the wild if 
properly cultivated. Sow the seed in 
rows 16 inches apart and thin to six 
inches. Sow in September, and it will 
be ready to cut in early spring for 
greens. 





Cannot Keep Potatoes and Onions 


$s] HAVE trouble in keeping my 
Irish potatoes and onions. Please 
advise.” ; 

If you are trying to keep the early 
summer potatoes you will always 
have trouble. Potatoes dug in hot 
weather cannot be kept long unless 
you have a regular cold storage. [rish 





marketing problems. 


outlets for their products. 


munities of such producers. 


Grades and standards should 


grade, quality, and uniformity.—U. 





UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE URGES 
CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING ASSOCIATIONS 


M oe producers fail to receive the highest returns for their 


products because they do not pay sufficient attention to their 





In many instances, this is due to the 
fact that the output of the individual growers is not sufficiently large 
to enable them to gain extensive market information or find the best 
A codperative association when properly 
organized and operated frequently renders efficient service to com- 


It is important that all communities contemplating marketing this 
season’s products codperatively should take immediate steps to per- 
fect an organization for this purpose if they have not already done 
so. A community intending to form a codperative marketing organi- 
zation should select representative committees of producers to ascer- 
tain the need for codperative effort, the amount of business available 
for such an enterprise and the support it is likely to receive, and to 
formulate plans and draft suitable by-laws for the organization. 
Transportation problems are also of prime importance and should 
receive careful attention by the association. 


already been established. Likewise a system of. inspection should 
be decided upon in order that the products shipped will be of proper 


be formulated if they have aot 


S. Department of Agriculture. 








young runner plants should. be set. 
They are far better than moving old 
platits, though plants set last spring 
might be moved. But these will be 
just in shape for giving you fruit next 
spring and had better stay where 
they are. Then after the fruit is off 
you can cultivate them clean and 
give the young runners a chance to 
root and gfow and vou will have the 
best of plants for setting in the fall. 


Horseradish, Dil! and Cress 


“ WISH you to-iaform me.when 
to set horseradish. .Wher to sow 
Dill, How. to grow cress, as: Tl wish 
to grow-al! three of these.” 

Horseradish planted . in. early 
spring from cuttings trimmed off the 
roots when lifted in the fall. You can 
get these, cuttings from any of the 
seedsmen. A good plan is to punch 
holes between the early cabbage and 
drop the root cutting in and pack 
the earth to it. Then after the cab- 
bage are cut you can cultivate the 
horseradish the remainder of the sea- 
son and digit in the late. fall, trim 
the side roots off and tie in bundles 
and bury them to be set the next 
spring. Never leave horseradish 
year after year in the same place. 
The roots are at their best after 
one season’s growth, and should 
planted every spring 

Dill is easily grown from seed sow- 
ed in spring in rows and cultivated 
clean during the summer. It seeds 
the second year and then dies. I sup- 
pose that you mean- water cress. To 
grow this it-is necessary to have a 
Stream of clear water. It will not 
thrive in the red muddy streams so 


15 
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potatoes and onions need to be kept 
in total darkness and only a few de- 
grees above freezing point. In fact, 
onions will not be hurt by slight 
freezing. It is best to cure the onions 
with the tops left on them. Cure in 
a high temperature and then store 
them in darkness and as cool a place 
as possible. Onions ripen early in 
the South and it hard to keep 
them cool enough. The late crop of 
Irish potatoes is easily-kept if you 
have a dark and cold cellar, or simply 
pile them outside and with 


is 


cover 


earth enough to prevent frost getting 


through. 


Wheat and Its Needs 
“DEEASE publish an article. giving 
detailed information as to when, 
how, where to sow wheat, and how 
to harvest the same.” ; ; 

You are in the humid coast country 
of South Carolina, where the condi- 
tions both in soil and clitnate forbid 
the making of profitable crops 
wheat. The level, sandy soils of the 
coast plain from the southeast corner 
of Maryland southward are far bet- 
ter suited .to the growth of winter 
oats than of wheat. Wheat reaches 
its best in high and well drained clay 
loam. Aside from the unsuitableness 
of the South Atlantic coast section as 
to soil, the humidity of the climate 
promotes the growth of the rust fun- 
gtis, and the wheat will be almost in- 
evitably attacked. The result is not 
only a small yield but a lot of shrunk- 
en grain of low market value. 

In the rolling lands of the southern 
Piedmont: as heavy crops of wheat 
can be grown as anywhere in the 
country.- When a farmer in north 


of 
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Alabama makes an average of 35 
bushels of wheat an acre it is evident 
that the Southern uplands will make 
profitable crops of wheat when farm- 
ed properly, for the man in Alabama 
who makes 35 bushels an acre made 


but 6 bushels when he first sowed 
wheat on an old run-down cotton 
plantation. . 


Like all other crops, good crops of 
wheat depend not only on the adap- 
tation of the soil and climate to the 
crop, but on the skill of the farmer, 
for there are thousands of acres of 
wheat sowed at no*profit in sections 
where heavy crops have been made 
by. those who farm well. Forty-five 
bushels an acre have been made over 
a field in the North Carolina Pied- 
mont, and yet in that same section 
the majority of the farmers make 
less than half that much. 

With a suitable soil and climate a 
great dea! of the success with wheat 
depends on the preparation of the 
soil and the manner of seeding. 
Wheat needs a strong loam deeply 
broken, but broken early enough to 
get settled before sowing, for a loose 
and lumpy soil is a very poor place to 
sow wheat. 

Years ago in the best wheat-grow- 
ing sections of the eastern part of 
the country it was thought essential 
to the making of a good crop to prac- 
tice a summer fallow. A clover sod 


was turned under early in summer 
and kept harrowed and rolled and 
cultivated till seeding time. There is 
no deubt that this practice made 
good crops of wheat, but its cost 
gradually did away with the prac- 


tice, as it was found that the proper 
preparation of the soil and the pro- 
per cultivation of a corm crop would 
make the same conditions in the soif 
as the bare fallow. It was found then 
that a summer crop of corn or tobac- 
co would make the best preparation 
for the wheat crop, if after the re- 
moval of the hoed crop the surface 
only is well worked and fined with 
disk and spike harrow, and the spring 
plowing left settled. 

On the fineness of the preparation 
of the surface much depends. North- 
ward in Pennsylvania and New York 
it- is common to follow oats with 
wheat. This practice could be im- 
proved upon in the South by sowing 
winter oats which come off earlier in 
the summer, and then breaking the 
land well and sowing cowpeas in 
June, liberally fertilized with acid 
phosphate to make a hay crop. Some 
have asked if it would not be better 
to turn the peas under for wheat. I 
do not think so. The turning under 
would be done too late for the soil to 
get into the settled state that wheat 
demands, and there would be an ab- 
normal’ growth off straw ‘and more 
liability to winter-kill and lodge. It 
is far better to save and use the hay 
crop and then disk the surface of the 
land fine, letting the June plowing 
remain settled. In this case the need 
of the wheat the. fall will be for 
phosphoric avid, and if there is not a 
good growth of straw in the spring, 
a light dressing of nitrate of soda 
will help. 


in 


Where wheat follows corn the corn 


must be cut at. maturity and the 
shock rows set as far apart as practt- 
cable: so.as-to give as much open 


space as posstbie. The spaces where 
the shock rows stood can be sowed to 
spring oats after the corn and fodder 
have been removed from the field. 

{ do not mean to say that you can- 
not grow in the South Caro- 


lina coastal plain, but that you can- 


wheat 


not make it a profitable crop com- 
mercially. Winter oats will make a 
far more profitable crop under your 


conditions. Wheat or oats both need 
the same careful preparation of the 
soil. Qats will be less liable to win- 
ter killing in a well settled and fined 


soil. Sow these in September in 
North Carolina and October farther 
South. Sow wheat after there has 


been one white frost, so as to avoid 
the fall fy. Drill the seed in with a 
wheaf drill, usually five pecks an 
acre. One bushel! may do on very 


strong land, or 6 pecks on thin soil. 
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Saturday, September 29, 1917] 


DON’T SELL FOR LESS THAN 
25 CENTS 


Cotton and Cotton Oil News Re- 
views Situation—World Will Be 
2,600,600 Baies Short Before Next 
Year’s Crop Comes In—Borrow 
Money and Hold Your Crop 


O FAR as our observation goes, 

there is no cotton authority in 

the country it is safer to follow 
than the Cotton and Cotton Oil News 
of Dallas, Texas, and Memphis, Tenn. 
Its judgment has been often vindi- 
cated, and notably so within very re- 
cent months. All last winter and 
spring it said cotton would go to 25 
cents, and advised farmers to hold 
for that figure, but it did not: lose its 
head and expect higher prices when 
the 25-cent level was reached. On 
the contrary, it wisely advised farm- 
ers to sell at that figure. 

Now the Editor of the News has 
just published a notable study of the 
outlook for the 1917 cotton crop, and 
reaches the conclusion that prices 
will again go to 25 cents before the 
next crop comes in. In part the News 
says: 

“We are quite willing to admit for 
the sake of argument that the Amer- 
ican crop will be all that the most san- 
guine bear, however much he may be 
short the market, may claim, though 
we do not believe the crop will be 
any larger than last year, and with the 
world’s consumption and production 
we will prove that we shall be short 
the requirements of that part of the 
world which can get cotton two mil- 
lion bales before the crops of 1918 
and 1919 are available for spinning. 
-“Tf we had a large surplus of dry 
goods on hand now, the world’s visi- 
ble supply of cotton would be negli- 
gible, but we have neither a surplus 
of dry goods or raw cotton, nor have 
we any hope of larger crops in the 
years ~-1918 and 1919 than the crop 
of 1917. 

““Tn another part of this paper we 
have an exhaustive cotton report 
made up from reports sent us by a 
large number of representative gin- 
ners, oil mill men, farmers and mer- 
chants all over the South. While it 
is too early for us to give out a guess 
by states, we are firmly convinced 
that the crop will not be 300,000 bales 
more or less than the crop of 1916. 
Texas—the king pin in cotton produc- 
tion—will do well to get 3,000,000 
bales, exclusive of linters. A part of 
the state has a fair crop, while a 
larger part of the state was burn- 
ed up. 

“While we have heard much of the 
improvement in the cotton crop in 
the Southeast our reports indicate 
far too much rain, and while we doubt 
very seriously that the states east of 
the Mississippi will raise more cot- 
ton than last year, whatever they 
may gain will be more than offset by 
the short. crop in Texas. Oklahoma 
may make a hundred or a hundred 
and fifty thousand bales more than 
last year. But, after all 4s said and 
done, we shall have a short crop. 
India and Egypt both have short 
crops and Russia is reported 1,000,000 
bales below normal. 

“We admit that the shipping situ- 
ation is not encouraging, but we also 
know that every shipyard in ‘the 
world is working day and night and 
we may have new ships—we may even 
have peace, though we do not think 
it very near. 

“When our friends get too bearish 
and ask ‘what are we going to do 
with the cotton,’ we want to re- 
mind them that they were asking 
those very questions in the fall and 
winter of 1914 when we had to dis- 
pose of a 16,000,000-bale crop with the 
whole world prostrated by the shock 
of the European war. As we said be- 
fore, the cotton situation does not 
develop in a single season. Nor does 
cotton make its own price altogether. 
Twenty-five-cent cotton is only the 
equivalent of $2.50 wheat and of $1.25 


corn and not near high enough for 
present price of bacon, lard, labor 
and mules. 

“Cotton is the cheapest fibrous 
commodity in the world teday. Wool 
is $1 per pound in Boston—even the 
eommon grades. The mills are well 
sold ahead and at the most profitable 
prices the world has ever known. 
Take, for instance, 8-ounce duck, 
which retails at 25c per yard. The 
machinery which- makes this kind of 
cloth is almost automatic and eats 
up cotton very fast. Let us admit, 
for the sake of argument, that the 
middlemen between the spinner and 
the consumer get 15c per pound for 
handling this duck, and the- mill 
makes only 5c per yard profit in the 
manufacture of it. That would be 
10c per pound, or $50 per bale. The 
vast majority of muslins, bleached 
domestics, lonsdales, ginghaims, etc., 
run six yards to the pound and retail 
at about 65c to the pound. This will 
bear still larger profit to the spinners. 

“Why should cotton sell for Jess 
than 25c with corn, mules, meat, lard 
and wheat, agricultural implements, 
labor, clothing and all else on a 30c 
basis? Money will buy only 50 per 
cent of what it would when: cotton 


“When this war is over we shall 
have to feed and clothe the world. 
Wheat may be commandeered by the 
Government, but cotton can never 
be. Its traffic is so vast and humanity 
is so dependent on it for raiment that 
nothing less than 20,000,000 bales of 
American cotton will glut a too long 
starved market. 

“The editor of this paper has not a 
bale of cotton, long or short. He has 
forecasted the market and made 
thousands of dollars for his readers 
by giving them sane advice, and he 
never felt that he had a mission to 
perform of more importance than to 
advise the cotton planters to hold 
their cotton and sell- very sparingly 
at anything under 25c. Let us sug- 
gest to all to sell only 10 per cent of 
their cotton each month. If they 
must have more money, they can 
easily get it from their bankers at 
a very low rate.” 





How Our Community Fair Was 


Made Useful 


OR several years past we have 
been having a community or county 
fair at our county site, Harrisonburg, 
which is a beautiful little town lo- 





A FINE TOBACCO CROP AFTER RYE 

















condition. He writes: 


possible. 





HIS magnificent field of tobacco was grown by A. G. Bobbitt 
near Littleton, Halifax County, N. C. 
thusiastic advocate of rye for keeping tobacco lands in good 


“In October seed the Jand down in rye at the rate of one and one- 
half bushels per acre to keep the land from leaching and to be 
plowed under in the spring for manure. But don’t let it get too large 
before turning under, as you can over-do the thing with green 
manure for tobacco. Turn under when the rye is from two to three 
inches high, breaking the land about eight inches deep. Then keep 
the land well harrowed until planting time, after every rain, if 


“I never make less than 1,000 pounds per acre, my 1916 crop mak- 
ing 1,300 pounds, averaging me over $350 per acre.” 


Mr. Bobbitt is an en- 


¢ 





was 12c or 13c, hence cotton is not on: 


a parity with other things at 25c. 
Cotton is worth 35c per pound in Liv- 
erpool, and admitting that it requires 
8c per pound to deliver it—right now 
—then why is the price not at least 
25c in this country? 

“As proof that a great effort has 
been made to break the market even 
lower, look at the wide difference in 
spots and futures—October in New 
York quoted about five dollars per 
bale lower than spots. ‘The sun do 
move, according to Bro. Jasper. 
Somebody is going to get hurt. 





“We admit that the shipping situ- 
ation is not assuring, but the Japan- 
ese ships will deliver at least 1,000,000 
bales more to the Orient, which will 
find its way to Russia, and other 
places not necessary to mention. Even 
if we have the surplus left that sc 
many men seem to regard as a bur- 
den to the market, it can be stored 
like gold bullion against the day that 
all the ships which sail the seas come 
to Galveston, New Orleans, Mobile, 
Savannah, Charleston, Norfolk, Phil- 
adelphia, New York, and Boston beg- 
ging for cargoes of cotton. 





cated in the center of the great fer- 
tile Shenandoah Valley. 

The fair association consists of 
president, vice-president, secretary, 
treasurer and general manager, all of 
which are prominent farmers or busi- 
ness men of the county. While Rock- 
ingham County is noted for its rich, 
productive soil and bumper crops of 
all farm products, not till our com- 
munity fair opened up and a collect- 
ion of our farm products were coHect- 
ed together did the people realize our 
possibilities. Many a farmer never 
realized that his neighbor was the 
better farmer till he placed some 
farm product on exhibition and saw 
his neighbor go off with first prize. 
This creates a kind of harmless jeal- 
ousy in the farmer.who was beaten 
and he goes home determined to 
make his neighbor grow a still finer 
article next year if- he wins. 

Our community fairs are teaching 
many farmers possibilities they never 
dreamed of. For instance, last sea- 
son I talked with a man who had won 
a prize.on corn at our community 
fair. He had made the second at- 
tempt before he won the prize. He 
told me that plowing down clover had 
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produced his prize corn and that he 
now knew how to grow good corn. 
Our community fair taught this 
man how to grow good corn through 
an effort to beat his neighbor farm- 
ers, just as it is teaching other farm- 
ers how to produce dozens of other 
farm products to beat their neighbor 
farmers. Let a man set his head firm- 
ly to accomplish something and he 
will make an effort to gain knowl- 
edge that he doesn’t possess, that he 
might go about it more intelligently. 
Right here is where the community 
fair is beneficial. It is an educator: 


C. C. CONGER, Jr. 
Penn Laird, Va. 


WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT GRAIN DRILLS _ 


Il.—Fertilizer Distributors 














avponting Unter int 26,2, Series of articles 
articles should be read by every farmer who 
will use a grain drill this fall. The next 
article will deal with “Furrow-openers.’’] 
"THERE are three kinds of fertilizer 

feeds—the finger feed, the cone 
feed, and the revolving glass-plate 
feed. 

Drills equipped with the finger feed 
(Fig. 1) have such a feed for each iur-~ 

oR row-opener, and 

these are revolved 
by a common shaft. 
There is an adjust- 
able gate opening, 
and the fertilizer is 
carried through this 
opening by the fin- 
gers of thé feeder and is knocked 
into the grain tube by a small weight 
which plays over the fingers. The 
quantity of fertilizer distributed per 
acre is controlled by the speed at 
which the fingers revolve. 

Next comes the cone feed (Fig 2.) 
In this type the cone with its project- 


Sapo. 





Figure 1.—Finger 
Feed 





iy lip is stationary and the plate be- 


neath it revolves. As the plate re- 
volves a certain amount of fertilizer 
is gathered up by the lip of the cone, 
is carried to its center and dropped 
into the grain-tube. The quantity is 
controlled by varying the speed. of 
the plate beneath the cone and by 
changing the size of cone used. Most 
manufacturers make three sizes of 
cones—half-standard, standard, dou- 
ble-standard, lime and hen-manure 
cones. 

The last type of fertilizer feed 
mentioned and which is not much 
used is the revolving glass plate feed. 
As the glass plates revolve, they. 
carry fertilizer to the gates and it is 
brushed from them into the grain- 
tubes. Inside the fertilizer box there 
is an agitator that keeps the fertilizer 
evenly distributed over the bottom of 
the box. The quantity of fertilizer 
distributed is usually controlled by 
varying the size of the gate opening. 
This type of feed is very simple and 
the glass plates are not corroded by 
fertilizer chemicals, but it cannot be 
termed a positive or force feed. 

All of these systems are operated 
i much the same manner as the 
grain feeds—usually by the cone or 
disk-gear method. | ead RAM GL 


COMING MEETINGS, ETC. | 


American Royal Livestock Show, Kansas 
©ity, Missouri, October 1-6, 1917. 

National Swine Show, Omaha, Nebraska, 
October 3-10, 1917. 

Eleventh Annual National Dairy Show, 
Columbus, Ohio, October 18 to October 27. 

Alabama _ State-wide Livestock Show, 
Montgomery, Ala., October 22-27. 

National Farm and@ Livestock Show, New 
Orleans, La., November 10-19. 

Annual meeting North Carolina Livestock, , 
Dairy and Poultry Associations, Wilson, N. 
C., January 1, 2, 3 and 4, 1918; 

Southern Cattlemen's Association, Little 
Rock, Arkansas, February 6-8, 1918. 
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Than They Will Be Again In the Next 10 Years 


You can buy power for your farm TODAY for much less 
than you can expect to buy itafterawhile. You willneed 
a reliable WITTE Engine NOW more than ever, to take 
the place of hired help—reduce production cost—help you 
save all your rough food products, grinding it for feed 
and silage—turning into money what might be waste. 


WITTE “i ENGINES ; 


will help you put all your productsin shape to a 
Se get best prices, and will Save their cost in MADE IN SIZES e 
work well Immediate Shipment! \ 2 TO 22 H-P. 
I make and sell thousands of engines—ship at 
@ once—ready torun. My Special Model Kero- 
Oil Engine will save you buying high-priced 
fuel—will cut your operating expense 60 to 65 
ercent, My factory prices DIRECT saves you $15 to 
Boo; according tosizeof engine, Itcll you the time to 
8 get your WITTE Engine at lowest cost is NOW. You 
cannot afford to expe-iment or wait. Protect yourself by 
& placing your order TODAY. Write me at once for latest 
Prices and terms, and my revised copyrighted book, 
S How To Judge Engines"--FREE. Don’t buy any en- 
gine until you read this book.--ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 


© WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


@ 2352 Oakland Ave.,KansasCity,Mo. 
@e2 Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Seeeec0eeeeeo” 
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SAVE CORNSTALKS OR FACE 
FEED FAMINE, SAYS EXPERT 


CHICAGO, Aug. 23.—Farmers,¥ save 
your corn stalks,or face a fodder short. 
age this winter. 

This was the warning sounded here 
today to midwest farmers by J. B. Lam 
son, agricultural expert for the Chicago, 
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po Hay, generally, is 
scarce and high 


priced. Now es- 

pecially you should make 
full use of your corn fodder 
: by Sreparing itfor barn feede 
ing—which gives ¢wice better results than shock feeding. 
_ If your hay isehort, corn fodder will take its place. If you have hay, 
cash in at high prices and use corn fodder, With an Appleton you can get 
kousands of pounds of fodder per acre from your corn—besides saving the labor 
of hand husking. Increases feed value of corn crop at least 25%. Cuts or shreds staiks, 
leaves and husks, while husking ears. The original succcssful busker; so strong and 
simple that first models, made years ago, still give good service. 


APPLETON HUSKER & SHREDDER 


is guaranteed to do more work with less power 


than any husker of equal size. Husks cleanest, shells Jeast; has most efficient corn saver. 
Easiest, safest to operate—worksin all conditions ofcorn. Sizes for4h.p.engines and up. 
li you have an avcrage corn acreage, the extra fodder value and labor saved by using 
an Appleton will pay back the whole investment on this one crop. Look into this now— 
Write today for Free Husker Book. Appleton Mfg. Co., 537 Fargo St., Batavia, Ill. 



























f North Carolina State Eatexe | 


of Agriculture and Engineering 
WEST RALEIGH, N. C. 


'i Offers to farmers and farm boys four months’ courses in Agriculture, 
with ample facilities for specializing in Agronomy, Animal Hus- 
bandry and Dairying, Horticulture, and Poultry Husbandry. The 
first term begins on October 30th, and ends on December 20th. The 
second term begins on January 3rd and ends on March Ist. No 
entrance examinations; no tuition; rooms at cost of heat, light and 
care; board at $12 per month. 


For Circular giving Full Information, Write, 


E. B. OWEN, 


Registrar. 
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yt; BARNESVILLE BEAUTI 


Shipped direct to you on deposit of $10. Sixty days’ . 
driving trial and a guarantee foralltime against defects. Our buge 


gies are light, strong and easyrunning. They arebest for the 


South, and preferred by experienced buggy buyers. Why not 
%g mail us your orderand gave money? Write 
forour bargain catalog of Buggies and 
. Harness. Get our Factory 
to You Prices. 


FH Sa B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS BUGGY 
Bye Me COMPANY 


a 


-. Se 75] 
he : ae y 


46 Main St., BARNESVILLE, GA. 








D ON’ T forget the big saving on three and five-year subscriptions 


to The Progressive Farmer: 


One year, 52 issues, $1.00 Three years, 156 issues, $2 00 
Two years, 104 issues, 1.50 Five years, 260 issues, 3.00 
Ten years, 520 issues, $5.00—less than Ic. per copy. 





USE AND CARE OF MACHINERY IN OCTOBER 


By G. H. ALFORD 
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' , 7 HILE we are yet busy harvest- 
ing our 1917 crops, we must 
plant our fall crops of oats, 


wheat, rye, barley, rape, crimson, bur 
and white clovers and vetches to fur- 
nish winter cover crops, feed for live- 
stock and crops for sale. It is very 
much to be regretted that it is often 
necessary to plant these crops before 
the cotton crop is gathered for the 
reason that the cotton stalks cannot 
be cut into small pieces and plowed 
under to furnish humus and the soil 
is not thoroughly pulverized for from 
five to ten or more inches deep be- 
fore planting. Humus is the thing 
most needed on our cultivated lands 
and fall is the best time to plow 
it under. 


The Stalk Cutter—A one or two- 
row stalk cutter with from twelve to 
eighteen knives each with two cut- 
ting edges should be used on every 
farm to cut the cotton and corn 
stalks, weeds, etc., into small pieces 
before plowing them under. 

Disk Harrow.—As large a disk har- 
row as there is power to pull should 





—Courtesy Oliver Chilled Plow W rks. 
DOUBLE DISK HARROW 
be used ahead of the plow to cut all 


vegetation into short pieces and -to 
thoroughly pulverize the first two or 


three inches of the surface soil. A 
double disk harrow with a rigid 
frame is preferable, but the two- 





—Courtesy Oliver Chilled Plow Works, 
PEG-TOOTH HARROW 


horse farmer must use the small sin- 
gle disk harrow. 

The Plow.—The right kind of plow- 
ing in: any soil condition is vital to 
every farmer’s profit. If the plowing 
is not done right no amount of af- 
ter preparation can make a good 
seed bed. A bad spot here and there 
through an acre of ground decreases 
the crop more than any one can esti- 
mate. 

To properly plow the ground 
means that the plow must go in the 
ground and must scour all the time 
and pulverize and mix the earth par- 
ticles while turning them over. The 
failure of a plow to scour is usually 
due to poor temper, to poor grinding, 
to poor fitting between the share 
and moldboard, to the edge of the 
share not being level or to poor set- 
ting. The disk plow will usually pene- 
trate very hard ground that cannot 
be plowed with a moldboard plow 
and will usually scour in any kind of 
soil at any depth by using the scrap- 
ers, 

It should be unnecessary to advise 
the use of large plows. The most 
satisfactory work cannot be done 
with small plows and labor is too 
scarce. The one and two-horse plows 
must give way to three, four and five- 
horse plows and the tractor plow. 

Harrows.—The plow stirs up the 
ground and covers the vegetation but 
it does not and cannot pulverize the 
ground. fine enough for the perfect 
seed bed. The disk harrow should 
always be used just behind the plow 
and the peg tooth, acme or spring- 
tooth harrow should be used after 
the disk harrow. 

The Roller and Planker. — The 
smooth, the tubular and the flexible 





iron roliers and the common planker 


are 


the 


very 
very 


harrows 


efficient 


&>. 





—Courtesy Oliver Chilled Plow Works 
THE ROLLER PULVERIZER 
tilth and 
smooth. 


Fertilizer and Lime Sower.—Lime 
and fertilizer should not be mixed 
together before their application. 
The lime should be applied broadcast 
with a lime spreader or fertilizer dis- 


for making the ground 





& 
—Courtesy International Harvester Co. 
LIME SOWER 


tributor just after the plow and be- 
fore the harrow. The grain drills us- 
ually have fertilizer attachments by 
means of which fertilizer is applied 
in rows with the seed at the time of 
planting. 

Fanning Miil.—The results of the 
Ontario Agricultural College Experi- 
ment Station over a period of years 
show that the larger seed yielded an 
average of 62 bushels per acre; the 
medium 54 bushels; and the smaller 
only 47 bushels. All seed should be 
run through the fanning mill and the 
small, weak, inferior grain removed 
before planting. 

The Grain Drill—The experiment 
station results show a difference of 
from 3 to 5 bushels per acre in favor 
of drilling. Less seed is necessary 
when we use the grain drill and the 
seed is evenly distributed and plant- 
ed at the same depth. 

Hand, Wheelbarrow and End Gate 
Seeders.—If for any reason the grain 
drill cannot be used by all means use 
a hand seeder, a wheelbarrow seeder 





—Courtesy International Harvester Co. 
END GATE SEEDER 


to sow the 
Never prac- 


end-gate seeder 
seed rapidly and evenly. 
tice seeding by hand. 
There should be an implement shed 
and a blacksmith and repair shops 
on every farm. The care and repair 
of implements, harness, fences, gates 
etc., will be discussed in the last issue 
of The Progressive Farmer for Oc- 


or an 


tober. 

Get Machinery Early.—It is now 
time to decide on the plows, har- 
rows, garden tools, planters, ma- 
nure spreaders, dairy equipment 
and poultry supplies needed next 
year. Write to our advertisers 


for catalogs and put in your orders 
at an early date to be delivered at 
some future date. It is very difficult 
for the manufacturers to get the raw 
materials and freight is uncertain. 
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GROWING SOY BEANS WITH 
CORN 


Eastern North Carolina Farmers Be- 
lieve It Is a Way to “Get Rich 
While Making Your Land Rich” 


teens article infringes on others’ 
territory. The Progressive Farmes 
has been carrying a valuable series 
of articles no “How to Get Rich 
Lands,” by Tait Butler. C. B. Wil- 
liams has a patent on how to get rich 
growing soy beans. John Wilkinson 
and others have been telling us for 
some time how to grow 60 bushels of 
corn per acre, now worth two dollars 
per. This has to do with all of these 
things. Dr. Butler’s title is not suffi- 
ciently ambitious. The other fellow 
is responsible for the titles, but if I 
had the naming of this I would call 
it “How to Get Rich While Getting 
Rich Lands.” 

Seriously, I have found a plan of 
farming, followed joyously and suc- 
cessfully, in Pamlico County, North 
Carolina, that seems to me immense- 
ly valuable—too much so in fact to 
remain a local institution. They 
found it highly profitable when soy 
beans were a cheap product. Now 
that the soy bean has gotten to be an 
aristocrat, not only in its value for 
hog feed, but in its more recent asso- 
ciation with all other cereals as a 
palatable table food, it is much mor¢ 
valuable. 

(Too much prologue.) The simple 
story is that they have found how to 
make a fine crop of soy beans, in har- 
vesting condition, as an extra crop 
with their corn, and without taking 
anything from their yield of corn, 
but actually increasing their yield of 
corn in succeeding years by reason 
of having made this extra crop 
with it. 

The alert reader has already jumped 
at the conclusion that he has seen 
this tried many times and never with 
much success. But don’t run ahead 
of my story. Of course you have seen 
it tried in the old-fashioned way in 
which peas are sown in the corn 
when it is “laid by,” after the corn 
has attained sufficient growth to keep 
anything else from having a * fair 
chance, and a few scattering beans 
would be made for hog feed. But the 
distinctive feature of the Pamlico 
plan is that the beans are sowed right 
behind the corn, in the same row, and 
beans and corn come up together, and 
it’s a neck and neck race between 
beans and corn. They use a variety 
of corn that matures. just a little 
earlier than standard corn, which 
gives it a slight advantage in the 
race, and the corn is matured and 
gathered about the middle of Octo- 
ber. The corn stalks are cut and 
piled lengthwise in the middles and 
then a bean harvester is run down 
the rows and 15 to 18 bushels per 
acre of $2 (plus) beans harvested and 
threshed by this machine. Incident- 
ally the earlier corn is sold on a 
“thin” market at a good price, before 
the bulk of the new crop comes on. 

The corn is planted with a corn 
planter and right behind it they run 
a bean planter that drilis a peck of 
seed to the acre, following the same 
drill of the corn planter. This puts 
all the crop, both corn and beans, in 
one straight drill, gives the beans an 
€ven start, and permits continuous 
cultivation of both crops together 
until the growth requires “laying by.” 
The corn rows are not spaced any 
wider on account of beans in the row. 

My information is that the first 
year this double crop is tried in the 
ame row, if the season is dry, the 
beans will take something from the 
yield of corn. If seasons are good 
the yield of corn will be quite as 
good as if no beans were planted, and 
t in succeeding years the corn 
yield will be heavier with the beans 
than without them by reason of the 
nitrogen which the bean crop stores 
up in the land. 

The soy bean has distinctive quali- 








ties which make it pre-eminent 
among all others of its species. It 
stands straight up from the ground 
and produces its liberal crop of grain 
without running all over the com- 
munity to do it. It completely sheds 
its luxuriant crop of foliage, leaving 
the middles covered deep in a rich 
mulch, and leaves its fruit clustered 
thickly along the straight-standing 
stems, so that, more perfectly than 
any other of its class, it lends itself 
to machine harvesting. A simple 
machine, costing from $100 to $140, I 
am informed, gathers and shells the 
beans as it is drawn down the rows, 
and they are sacked up in the field 
as they are gathered and threshed. 
This machine is quite successful, and 
while necessarily many beans are 
shattered out, they are left in the 
field to fatten 20-cent hogs. 
Raleigh, N.C. A. J. MAXWELL. 





We learn that Messrs. D. L. Wade and 
Dan Miller, of Camilla, Ga., have recently 
purchased 240 cars, around seven thousand 
head, of pure-bred beef cattle from breeders 
in the middle West. 





Save yous papers and get a binder. 





Why Read The Progressive 
Farmer? 


HIS is the way Rev. Carl B. Riddle, 

Editor of The Christian Sun, the 
official organ of the Southern Chris- 
tian Convention, sizes up The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. He says readers of 
The Christian Sun should read The 
Progressive Farmer because— 

“It features every absorbing topic on 
farming. 

‘It is a helper for the whole family. 


“It puts you in touch with the biggest and 
best farmers of the nation. 

“It contains helps for every class of farm- 
ing. 

“It contains suggestions for community 
work, schools, churehes, etc. < 

“It has live suggestions for teachers and 
school officers. 

“It has an educational directory. 

“It runs a continuous story by some prom- 
inent fiction writer. 

“It tells you all about livestock and how 
to care for them, how to market them, etc. 


“It has a department for the work of our 
women. 


“It has advertisements that will place be- 
fore you the needs of your farm and home 
and give you new ideas, 


“It has some fun for little folks and 
grown-ups. 


“It tells the boys all about the pig club 
and the girls about the tomato club.” 


We couldn’t have said it any better 
ourselves! 
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If You Want Flour Bread, Plant 
Some Wheat 


“¢sTF YOU want flour bread, plant 

some wheat,” is the good advice 
The, Danbury Reporter gives all 
farmers in the wheat-growing area. 
As it says: 

“Flour will be distressingly high 
again this winter and next spring, and 
the farmers who neglect to sow full 
grain crops will be sorry. Make the 
preparations for double the usual 
yield, fix the fields twice as good as 
you commonly do, and use plenty of 
good fertilizer. You will be glad of it 
next summer. The u-boats will sink 
many a cargo of grain before next 
jJuly,and we already are facing a 
shortage of wheat in the nation. All 
other crops are the largest ever 
known. Corn is ahead by many mil- 
lions of bushels. Oats, potatoes, and 
other things are bumper crops, and 
tobacto is said to be the largest crop 
ever known in the nation. But wheat 
is tremendously short, and we are go- 
ing to find it out before another har- 
vest.” 





The man who's wise will advertise. 
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™ Estimates place the losses to the British 
=a» Nation caused by Farm Pests; the Rat, 

Mouse, Hedge Sparrow and Wood 
Pigeon at $200,000,000 annually or about $5 a 


—London Times. 





Can you afford to wait? 

Some day you will modernize your Corn 
and Grain Storage. Sooner or later you must, 
| or fall behind the times. 
sl over the original investment, rats and weather 

Lz Losses are piling up day and _ night. 
Join the Home Guard, Erect a Martin. 
risk “Watchful Waiting.” 


You hesitate only 


Don’t 


Write for Booklet “Storing Grain For Profit” 








Foreign Products Company, Inc. 
Dept. A Keyser Building, 


Baltimore, Md. 
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Calf Scours 


This Treatment is Saving 
Many Calves 


Scouring calves indicate a germ in- 
fection that is likely to run through 
your entire herd with serious losses, 


The loss of one calf is bad enough, 
but nothing compared to your loss 
when the infection spreads, as it will 
unless checked, Then your year’s 
work in building up your herd is 
wasted and your profits lost. 

Our method of handling calves. will 
wromptly stop scours and finally banish it 
from the premises, One good calf saved will 
repay the expense of protecting your stock 
for a long time against the disease. This 
plan is simple and practical. 

_ Our germicide and disinfectant is especi- 
ally adapted to this work. It is called 
Bacili-Kil (B-K for short), The remarkable 
germ-killing strength of. B-K is plainly 
marked and guaranteed on every package. 
B-K contains no poison, acid or oil. When 
used internally it destreys germs, heals in- 
flamed membranes, reli&ves irritation, e- 
-stores healthy action. B-K may be given 
freely in the milk and drinking water. 

B-K is convenient. Just add water as di- 
rected, and you have your treatment for 
calves, bulls and cows and also your disin- 
fectant for general use. 

B-K is used so successfully by leading 
breeders that it is now sold over the entire 
world and the demand for it has increased 

e hundred per cent in three years. A well 
khown breeder of registered stock says: 
“We found vaccines 

of no value in stopping 
calf scours, but the 
prompt, efficient treat- 
ment with B-K checked 
the trouble quickly and 
saved us the loss of 
many valuable calves. 

B-K is sold by dairy 

and farm supply houses, 
druggists, general stores, 
etc., everywhere. Deal- 
ers wanted in every 
town. 

Write us for more ev- 


Olean and clear 
as water 





averaen 
idence from users and 
Gold Medal for our bulletin No. 136, 
Pan.-Pac. Expo. “How to Save Every 


Calf,” 


GENERAL LABORATORIES 


4102 S. Dickinson St., Madison, Wis. 


BK: BK-BK° BKB K* BK BK 





WithThe STEEL RIB. 


. .Cures corn and small grain per- 
fectly, Shuts out rats, mice, birds 
and night prowlers. Built of heavy, 
20 gauge galvanized steel and lasts 
alifetime. Every jointreinforced with 
heavy angle steel, Defies 
wind and weather, Sizes 
for every farm—2900 
bushels capacity to 
4,000. Built round, 
oblong and 
double shed 
form. Get one 
of these perfect 
cribs and save 
your corn and 
grain. 

Write for de 
scriptive folder 
and price list. 








THE THOMAS & 
ARMSTRONG CO. 
_ 3910 Main St. 
ndon, O. 
KELLY-DUPLEX “omaination 
Grinding Mi ill 
rinds alfalfa, 












corn fodder, 
clover hay, 
Pea vine hay, 
shoaf oats, 
kaffir corn, and milo 
maize in the head, 
Z either separately or mix: 
in varied proportione with 
corn on the cob, with or with« 
outshucks,seed oats, rye, bare 
ley, corn and all othergraing, 
Grinds Veivet Beans 
and Vines 


: Four plates—a double 

set, grinding at the 

same time accounts for its large capacity. 

Perfect regulation, fine, medium or coarse grinding, 

r capacity, y running and uniform grinding, the 

elly-Duplex can’t be be at. cane adapted for 
Gasoline Engines. Write for free « 5 

‘Springfield, 0. 


DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO., Box S13, 
Spotless reliable Wood Heater makes the 
most economical heating piant you can find; ; 
barns wood knots, cobs, etc.—anything a 
except coal; heatsquickly, keeps } large room 
¢omfortablé in coldest weather; easily reg- Fj 
alated; sheet metal, double-seam bottom, m, } 
very durable. W rite for new catalog."‘A”* f 
of South's Mail Order House showing fall J 
line of heaters—Oak Heaters, (wood or §)\} 
coal), Hot Blast spencers, | (coal or wood)— 
"4 the New “'Perf: n’’ Oil Heaters, 4 
THE SPOTLESS CO., 475 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. ¥ 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








COTTONSEED MEAL CHEAPENS 
RATION FOR WORK ANIMALS 


__~ 


A Good Way to Release More Grain 
for Human Consumption—An Im- 
portant Argument at This Time 


HE time has come when farmers 
who raise livestock and employ 
work stock must give some heed to 
the amount and kind of grain con- 
sumed by them. In fact, the time 
may be upon us when a system of 
feeding must be evolved that will 
eliminate, as far as possible, food 
competition now existing between 
man and some of the lower animals. 
A few years ago the man and the 
hog both ate wheat—competed with 
each other. But that was when there 
was an abundance of wheat and few- 
er men than are upon the earth now. 
At the present time the man and the 
hog both eat corn and are competing 
with each other as far as corn is con- 
cerned. It may not be economy and 
wisdom to permit this competition to 
continue much longer. Just as wheat 
was taken away from the hog twenty 
years ago and set aside for man so 
may it be necessary to eliminate corn 
from the hog’s ration now and con- 
serve it for human use 

This modification in the hog’s ra- 
tion can be readily accomplished as 
far as the South is concerned. But 
the hog is not the only, or the main 
farm animal, that competes with the 
human family, as the American farm- 
er, so far at least, has relied chiefly 
upon corn as the grain ration for 
work animals. Almost all the mules 
and horses of the South have their 
grain ration confined to corn alone. 
This condition of affairs certainly 
cannot continue to exist. Cheaper 
feeds must be found to replace at 
least some part of the corn. To say 
the least, it is necessary to find some 
feeds which will save a part of the 
corn for humans even if the total ex- 
pense of the feed bill is not reduced. 

The authorities of the North Caro- 
lina State Department of Agriculture 
have been studying this problem upon 
three of the Test Farms for about 
three years with the single aim of de- 
termining accurately the place of cot- 
tonseed meal in a horse’s and mule’s 
ration. If cottonseed meal can take 
the place of some corn much is gain- 
ed because the ration is not only 
thereby cheapened but corn is saved 


for other purposes —human needs 
possibly. 

This piece of investigation is not 
nearly completed; in fact, it is only 


really begun but still some valuable 
and definite facts have come to the 
surface. The results secured can be 
illustrated by calling attention briefly 
to the experiment upon the Edge- 
combe Test Farm. Upon farm 
six mules labor constantly at ordtn- 
ary farm work. Three of these ani- 
mals, since February 1, 1915, hav@ had 
corn alone as the grain part of the 
ration. The kind of hay used has 
varied from time to time, but has 
consisted of corn stover, cowpea, 
crabgrass, Sudan, and soy bean hay. 
The other three -mules—team mates 
of the first three—have, during all 
this time, had, in addition to the corn, 


this 





amount of cottonseed meal cheapen- 
ed the ration for each mule $860 an- 
nually. When the amount of cotton- 
seed meal increased and _ the 
amount of corn correspondingly de- 
creased—and this is to be done soon 
—the annual saving will be still 
greater. During all this time the 
mules did almost equal amounts of 
work as measured in number of 
hours. Each mule in the corn-fed lot 
worked, on the average, 158 hours 
each month, while each one in the 
cottonseed-meal lot worked 149 hours. 
All of the mules are in good health 
and have almost maintained con$tant 
weights. It is noticeable each spring, 
however, that the animals which have 
the small allowance of cottonseed 
meal “shed off” earlier and more uni- 
formly than do those eating corn as 
the sole concentrate. 


DAN T. GRAY. 


is 





Nine Fundamentals in Sheep 
Production 


OR the best production of lambs 

and wool there are nine important 
points to be considered, as was de- 
veloped at the North Carolina Sheep 
Conference held at the College of 
Agriculture on August 27. These are, 
according to Mr. R. S. Curtis: 

1. Use a pure-bred mutton ram. 

2. Select a good grade ewe not over 
dires to four years old, with un- 
broken mouth, 

3. Breed the ewes early in the sea- 
son, preferably in July, except in the 
extreme cold parts of the state. 


4. Market the lambs as soon as 
possible after they are dropped. 
Avoid the warm weather, as the 


lambs thrive much better during the 
early spring season. 

5. The stomach worm thrives only 
in warm weather. Early marketing 
will keep them out of the lambs to a 
large extent. _ 

Provide a succession of tempo- 
rary pasture crops. This will aid in 
eliminating the stomach worm. ’ 

7. Pasture the lambs on a _ field 
where the ewes are not allowed to 
graze. The old sheep contain and 
spread the worms, largely, 

8. Provide a creep for the lambs 
where they can have a grain mixture 
for themselves. Early prepared lambs 
always bring the best prices. 

9, Corral the sheep at night or keep 
in a warm barn or shed where dogs 
cannot molest them. 





To Boost South Carolina Livestock 
Interests 
ged 


. Lewis, a graduate of the 

haha urn, Alabama, Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Class of 1912, to succeed 
Mr. Paul H. Calvin, resigned, as State 
Livestock Agent for South Carolina. 
Mr. Lewis has been with the South- 
ern Railway Company. for the past 
four years Livestock and Agricul- 
tural Agent, and is well fitted for his 


new work. 


is 


Mr. J. A. Clutter is also a new agrt- 
cultural worker in South Carolina 
and comes to Clemson College as 











small daily amounts of cottonseed ‘Assistant Professor of Dairying and 
meal, The allowance, at first, was head of the manufacturing work. Mr. 
small, and, in fact, is still small as Clutter is a graduate of the Iowa 
each mule now eats only one pound State College, having graduated in 
fr Jasrwving in 10 
of cottonseed meal daily. As a rule, dairying in 1913. For the past four 
the corn was fed on the ear, the cot- years he has held the position of 
tonseed meal being sprinkled upon Assistant Professor of Dairying at 
the ears. The following table gives a the A. & M. College of Texas. 
brief outline of the results obtained ee Ree eieis = 
the first twenty-nine months: I 1 ao any hha SPAT a eee 
| Average No. A L 
n Ration Grain Ba Hours Work- Avorage Loss 
Lot Number | sats od. ed = in Weight 
Muica fule Month by for 29 Months 
a os ae Each Mule 
via Corn, 69.9 bushels Paar hee 
“4 3 2 Roughae -f 61.6 bushels _ 158 50 pounds 
2 3 Oorn, { 296 pounds U.S : 
Cottonseed meal, | 149 40 pounds 
Similar roughage 





The table above shows, when corn 
is valued at $2 a bushel and 





guess, get busy 








seed meal at $50 a ton, that the 


cotton- 
small 


just to drop us @ postal card and ask us 
m3 to agents. We want our friends 
us get more subscribers and we are 
ng to pay them for their troubie. 













THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Ss Clear land 


slick, clean 
and fast at low 


down en of 25 

gon nd clearing. 
a pulled at three 

cents to five cents each. 


Lf Hercules Portable 
/ Unlimited Guarantee 
f Solid steel bed piate, broad steet 

fg wheels. The marvel of the age, Get 
‘our special low introductoryy offer 
on this new machine that we can coves 
with an unlimited guarantee, 

Write today 

HERCULES MFG 2. 
® 180 26th St., Centervi 






All-Steel 
Triple Power 


Get Hercules 


Big Book FREE 


Gas For Cooking and 
Lighting On the Farm 


We are discontinuing 
Acetylene Generators and 
on hand at extremely 
them out quickly. The 
the most satisfactory gas machines on the 
market. Safe and ecenomical to operate. 
Produces excellent quality gas for lighting 
and cooking at lowest cost. Now is the time 
to install! Write for confidential clearance 
prices today! Act quickly. You cannot buy 
at these figures after our limited stock ig 
sold! 


VIRCINIA MACHINERY & WELL 
COMPANY, 
Richmond, Va. 


INES 


Spotless Blue Ribbon Engines- Fhiveed Quick 
reliable, powerful, economical; From Richmond 
useonly 1pt. ganeline F 

hour per h. p.;1}$ to 16 
p.; gasoline or kerosene; 
full power guaran 
80-day fres tri 
payments. FR 
elog of _“‘South’s Mail = ~ 
Order House”’ os pbb a om ong rices on En: 
gines, Saw Mill Rigs, ete. Write for copy today. 
THE SPOTLESS CO., 476 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 
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our iine of Jenne 
offer entire stock 
low prices to close 
“Jenne”’ is one of 


Dept. P.F. 
























GASOLINE & KEROSENE 
One of the three best makes, 
sold direct below competition. Latest valve-in-head 
model; powerful, durable, low fuel cost. 2 to 22 
h.p. Easy payments. Handsome new catalog free, 

Fe ba sa 0dr gael COMPANY, 
821 East Cary Stre ichin ond, Va. 
‘achinery ee Supply House 


FARMS FOR SALE 


Have several fine farms to offer; from 
$10 per acre to $200; fast growing sec- 
tion, good water, good. climate, good 
land and factory sites, write your wants. 
E. B. MOORE & CO., 
201 Mechanics Bidg., 
Petersburg, 





South's Oldest & fiptoonte ey 





Virginia. 











—SEED GRAIN FOR SALE— 


FULGHUM and BANCROFT OATS. 
ABRUZZI RYE, 
HOUSTON COUNTY RYE. 
CLUE STEM WHEAT. 
LIMITED QUANTITY. OF FIRST-CLASS SEED. 
Prices quoted on request, 


GEO. C. NUNN, Perry, Ga. 


EGGS-POULTRY 


We are the largest handlers of Eggs and 
Poultry in the South. What have you to 
ship? The highest market price guaranteed 
with quick returns. Give us atrial. Refer- 
ence ist National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


WCOODSON-CRAIG CO., 
| Commission Merchants, RICHMOND, VA. 




















Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 

identification for Hogs,- Sheep and Cattle. 
ame, address and num! mber stamped on tags. 

Catalog and samples free on request. 

f. S. Burch & Co., 184 W. Hores St. Chicaso J 
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HOW TO GET RICH LANDS 
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| XXXVIi.—Crop Kotations—Special Rotations to Meet Special Needs 
| ———— 


| By TAIT BUTLER 











UST as only one man can know 

enough about a farm to know how 

to run it, so, only one man can 
know enough about all the condi- 
tions on any farm to plan the best 
crop rotations for that farm, and he 
is the one who operates the farm. 

But some sort of a crop rotation 
js essential and the best one possible 
is desirable. But there are many 
things to be considered in planning 
the best rotation for any given field 
or farm. The kind of soil, the sup- 
ply of labor and machinery, the sys- 
tem of farming followed, the availa- 
ble markets for the crops produced, 
the weeds, insect and fungous ene- 
mies to be combatted and the capital 
and special knowledge of the farmer 
are among the important matters to 
be given their due comsideration in 
planning the rotation. 

Many of these conditions may vary 
as applied to different fields or parts 
of the same ‘farm. Hence, two or 
more rotations may be necessary to 
fit the needs of a single farm. It ts 
probably wise to limit the main sales 
products to two or three and conse- 
quently the rotations should be plan- 
ned to promote the production of 
these special sales crops, while not 
losing sight of the necessity for 
maintaining soil fertility. 

With the great variety of condi- 
tions existing on different farms, and 
the great importance of fitting rota- 
tions to special conditions, it is evi- 
dent that in an article of this sort 
rotations cannot be given which will 
fit the needs of ail farms or all condi- 


tions. 


Rotations for the Cotton Farmer 


> gota average cotton farmer, not se-' 


riously troubled with boll weevils, 
will not accept any suggestion which 
involves putting only one-third — his 
lands in cotton, Nor will many of 
them seriously consider suggestions 
which involve the putting of only 
one-third their lands in cotton, which 
seems necessary for permanently 
maintaining soil fertility. About the 
most he will do is to consider some 
rotation which will give him two- 
thirds of his land for cotton each 
year. But this also meets with a ser- 
ious difficulty in that. some of his 
lands being better suited for cotton 
than others, he desires to put them 
into cotton every year, being only 
willing to rotate his crops on those 
lands not so well suited to cotton 
production. It does not help the case 
any, that it is a fact beyond ques- 
tion, that in time he will have to ro- 
tate his crops to maintain even his 
present low average yields of cotton 
per acre. At present, he will not do 
it and it is largely a waste of effort 
to discuss his case. The difficulty in 
arranging a rotation for the average 
cotton farmer is again increased by 
the fact that hits farm is divided into 
a number of small farms with a Ne- 
gro tenant on each and to subdivide 
these small farms into fields or parts, 
necessary for any sort of an effective 
rotation, makes the acreage in each 
crop so small as to increase the cost 
of production to an unprofitable de- 
gree. For illustration, if we take 30 
acres cultivated by a tenant and di- 
vide it into three parts of ten acres 
each and 20 acres or two-thirds is to 
be cultivated in cotton we might plan 
a rotation which would place cotton 
on the land two years in succession 
and the third year in corn, small 
grain, hay, etc. This is about the best 
that could be done. That this would 
not be an effective rotation is appar- 
ent for a winter cover crop is of 
doubtful economy when cotton fol- 
lows cotton in the northern half of 
the Cotton Belt or in the southern 
half which is infested with boll wee- 
vils. Let us dismiss the subject as it 
applies’ to this class of farmer for he 





is in no humor to decrease his cotton 
acreage at this time and is generally 
able to take care of himself finan- 
cially, except in those periods of low 
cotton prices, which have come at 
pretty regular and frequent intervals 
in the past 25 years and will proba- 
bly come again. 


Three and Four-year Rotations 


R the man who wishes to make 
cotton his chief money crop, but 
wishes to improve his soil and pro- 
duce small amounts of other products 
for sale, the old well known three- 
year rotation of cotton, corn and 


small grains, with all the catch crops, 


of legumes practicable, is probably 
as good as any which could be sug- 
gested. But for the man who wishes 
to give more attention to soil build- 
ing and to make livestock or other 
products a considerable portion of his 
sales crops, while still retaining cot- 
ton as a money or sales crop, proba- 
bly some four-year rotation is better 
adapted to his needs. 

Let us discuss some four-year rota- 
tion, which might meet the needs of 
such a farmer. Suppose we take as 
the basic or principal crops of such a 
rotation. 

First year, cotton. 

Second year, corn. 

Third year, small grains. 

Fourth year, hay, legume 
crops, or pasture. 

Corn is about the only crop that 
can well follow cotton. The cotton is 
not picked early enough for oats 
which should probably be the chief 
small grain crop of the Cotton Belt. 
Another advantage in following the 
cotton with corn is that it may be 
planted late enough to permit of 
some spring growth of a cover crop 
seeded between the cotton rows the 
fall before. Crimson clover is prob- 
ably the best cover crop for this pur- 
pose. 

But while oats and wheat can bet- 
ter follow corn than cotton there are 
difficulties here also. If velvet beans 
were planted with corn, and it is one 
of our best legumes to plant with 
corn, these will not be off the land 
in time to sow either oats or wheat. 
If the crops the fourth year or on the 
fourth field were soy beans, peanuts 
or cowpeas we could overcome this 
dificuity by mowing them up to the 
third year and moving the oats, 
wheat and other small grain crops 
back to the fourth year, or on field 
No. 4. But the objection to this is 
that where lespedeza and red clover 
do well they are excellent legumes 
for pasture or hay to sow on the oats 
or wheat and remain on the land the 
next year. However, there is still 
another advantage in placing crops 
like soy beans, peanuts and cowpeas 
on the land the third year. When 
corn is not put in the silo, or cut and 
shocked and removed or the shocks 
put in rows, it is in the way of seed- 
ing the oats or wheat. 

This pretty well illustrates the dif- 
ficulty of planning a rotation to fit 
different needs, but in some such way 
should each farmer plan his rota- 
tions. As an aid to planning it is 
well to take a sheet of paper and 
make it off something like the fol- 
lowing and then study the order of 
the crops carefully with a view to 
getting the best rotation when all 
objects are considered: 


seed 


| _ist Year | 2nd Year | 3rd Year | 4th Year 
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| 
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There are many who believe that 
the livestock farmer of the Cotton 
Belt should also grow some cotton. 
Others believe that cotton production 
does not fit in well with livestock. 
Although there are difficulties in the 
way, if not over one-fourth the culti- 
vated land is put into“cotton we think 
these difficulties can be overcome and 
that cotton is a profitable money crop 
on the farm which is chiefly devoted 
to the productron of feeds and the 
feeding of livestock. 


The larger part of the livestock of 
this country, with the possible excep- 
tion of sheep, is produced on the 
comparatively small farms where a 
system oi general farming is prac- 
ticed. This is probably the most 
economical way of producing live- 
stock; using them for disposing of 
the rough by-products, for consum- 
ing the legumes which it is necessary 
to produce to maintain soil fertility 
and for grazing lands unsuitable for 
cultivation and gleaning the culti- 
vated fields. 

If we assume that such a Southern 
livestock farnier should produce some 
cotton, the following four-year rota- 
tion might be considered: 

First year, cotton, 

Second year, corn, $ 


Third year, small grains (generally f 


oats), ; 

Fourth year, legumes, for seed, hay 
or pasture. 

In the cotton should be sowed crim- 
son clover, oats, rye, or some other 
small grain for a cover crop and to 
turn under in thé spring for corn. In 
the corn, soy beans or cowpeas should 
be planted, or preferably soy beans 
in the rows at time of planting the 
corn and cowpeas broadcast at laying 
by time. If velvet beans were used 
in the corn they could not be dispos- 
ed of to the best advantage in time 
for preparing the land for the fall 
sowing of small grains. At least, one 
man has overcome this by making a 
five-year rotation and following the 
corn of the second year of the rota- 
tion with corn the next year. He 
uses velvet beans in the corn the 
first year it is on the land and soy 
beans and cowpeas the next year. 
This gives him a Warger acreage in 
corn, which he thinks he needs. 

Two methods are open as regards 
the use of legumes after the small 
grain crops. Lespedeza or red clover, 
or a combination in case pasture is 
desired, may be sowed on the small 
grains in those sections where they 
do weil. Over most of the South the 
lespedeza will furnish good grazing 
or a cutting of hay, if the weeds are 
kept down. The next year the same 
crops may be grazed or used for the 
production of hay. 


Rotations for Special Crops 


HE producer of special crops must 

plan special rotations. The trucker 
must have his special crops and on 
land where alfalfa is seeded it should 
remain at least four or five years. 
Again, the tobacco grower must plan 
a special rotation for his tobacco 
lands, having in view the production 
of a large crop in weight or of main- 
taining a high quality of the product. 

A successful tobacco grower, sug- 
gests the following rotation: 

First year, wheat (red clover seed- 
ed in the wheat), 

Second year, red clover, 

Third year, corn, 

Fourth year, tobacco. 

If weight or quantity of yield is the 
most important consideration, some 
legume should be planted in or with 
the corn; but where high-grade light 
tobacco is the aim, possibly a ‘winter 
cover crop of rye or oats might fol- 
low the corn and be plowed under 
for the tobacco. 

The point of most importance is 
that the best rotation for existing 
conditions be planned, but the kind 
of rotation is of less importance, so 
long as it gives due consideration to 
soil fertility and fits the farming 
system, 













“a is the title of 
P umps for our very lat- 


Every Service” est book on 


farm pumps. 
Describes pumps for farm and 
water supply, irrigation, me- 
chanical milking system and 
many other uses—one for 
every purpose and for every 
kind 


for your needs from 


pu i 
the styles and sizes of 


CULDS PUMP 


FOR EVERY SERVICE 








A 50-gallon barrel 4 
of Scalecide free to 

an any one who 

will 8 


. * uggest a fairer 
Foi guarantee than that 
ee given below. 
ce ” 
SCALECIDE 
As proofofourconfidence and tostrength- 
en yours, we will make the following 
Proposition to any fruit grower of average 
honesty and veracity: 
Divide your orchard in half, no matter how large 
or small, Spray one-half with “SCALECIDE”, 
and the other with Lime-Sulfur for three yea 
everything elscbeing equal. If at the end of t 
time, three disinteres fru 
the part i § i 2 
every way better than that sprayed with Lime- 
Sulfur, we will return _you the money you paid 
us for the ““SCALECIDE”’. 
end for new free booktlet, 
* Profits in Fall Spraying’’. 


B. G. Pratt Co., M’f’g Chemists 
50 Church St. Dept.23 New York 











Works in any soil. Makes V-sha 
ditch or cleans ditches up to four feet 
deep. Allsteel. Reversible. Adjustable. 
Write for free book and our proposition, 
®itcher & Grader Co.,! 
Box 281 Owensboro, Ky. 











Try This Mill Free 


YES. you can grind stock feed, table 
corn meal, rye, Graham and buck- 
wheat flour, all with one N &M Genuine 


French Buhr Mihl 


Finest, fastest, best-known and best 
paying. Allsizes,any power. Lasts a 
lifetime. A boy can operate and keep 
one in order, rite for catalog and 2 
day free trial offer. 

NORDYKE & MARMON 


1276 Morris St., Indianapolis, Ind, 














The Threshing Problem 
SOLVER 22,8 mows vines whet. oun 


from the mown vines, wheat, oats, 
rye and barley. A perfect com- 
bination machine. Nothing like it. ‘‘The machine 
I have been looking for for 20 years.”” W. F. Mas- 
sey. ‘It will meet every demand,”’ H. A. Morgan, 
Director Tenn. Exp. Station. Booklet 88 free. 
KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER CO., 
Morristown, Tenn. 











IMPROVED PARCEL POST 
EGG BOXES 
New Flats and Fillers 


New Egg Cases Leg Bands 
Oats Sprouters 


Catalogue Free on Request ? 


H. K. BRUNNER 
40 Harrison St. New York 

























36 POUND NEW FEATHER BED $950 
jj 2s AND PAIR GLB. PILLOWS — 


MIZE, bast arate fouther proof ticking. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Write for catalog. 

CAROLINA BEDDING CO., Dept. 196 Greensboro, N. C. 

New Feather Beds Only$8.4° 


1 ight 35 ds. 6-pound New Feather Pillows $1.40 
je ir Gatistaction tater Fr Write for free catalog. 
Fouraenn FEATHER & PILLOW CO., Dept, Greensboro, &, 
























When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.’” 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 
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E FIND that the delightful “Stories to Tell the 

Little Ones,’ mentioned last week, is now 
offered in a cheaper edition at $1 a copy instead 
of $1.50 as previously quoted. 





HE Raleigh Weather Bureau reports that last 

month, with less than one-foutitthgthe normal 
rainfall, was the dryest August in the history of 
the weather service here—3l years. total pre- 
cipitation at Raleigh was only 1.30 inchies, whereas 
the normal of the month is 5.90 inches. 





UR first page article was written early last 

week before cotton prices began to climb back 
past twenty cents. The whole world is evidently 
fast coming to see that with the present short 
crop the farmer can hardly be expected to take 
even twenty-five cents. The Texas Farmers’ 
Union has voted for thirty cents as a minimum 
price. 


WwW REALIZE that with higher prices of labor, 
fuel and machinery, cotton ginning charges 
must be higher than they used to be. Our pur- 
pose simply to inform our readers as to what 
prevailing charges are over the South as a whole, 
and warn growers against the excessive price 
exacted in some sections through the old-fashion- 
ed toll system. 





is 





GAIN we say hold your cotton and tell your 

neighbors to hold. And don’t merely tell them 
to hold, but show them the facts and figures prov- 
ing that it will pay them to hold. Unless all signs 
fail, somebody is going to get 25 cent a pound for 
this year’s cotton. The only question is as to 
whether the farmer and his family will get the ex- 
tra price a pound or meekly and foolishly sur- 
render it to the speculator and his family. 





6s, JARNETT County is moving forward,” said 

Demonstration Agent Cole in our office last 
week. And then he told us that five community 
fairs are in prospect and that one township 
(Grove) has* ordered a carload of Jersey calves, 
for Cole is determined to have at least one good 
cow on every farm. Mr. Mason of the North 
Carolina Experiment Station is buying them, and 
the young Jerseys will be shown'at the Coats com- 
munity fair October 10 and probably at the Buie’s 
Creek community fair next day. 





LIVER Wendell Holmes used to say that the 

education of a gentleman should begin with his 
grandfather. It’s somewhat the same way with 
alfalfa, as Mr. L. P. Woodard, one of the most suc- 
cessful alfalfa growers in eastern Carolina, re- 
minds us. “Tell farmers who wish to sow alfalfa 
next fall,” he writes, “to sow clover on the land 


now so they can turn it under next spring and 
thus have the right start made toward getting 


ready for the alfalfa seeding.” Mr. Woodard will 
write other instructions in due time next summer. 





ET everybody boost the campaign to make No- 
“vember “Thrift Month” all over the South. 
Begin putting aside some money now to use on 
one of the seven forms of thrift recommended for 


every farmer. You are asked to get ready to do 
one or more of these seven things during this 
month: 

1, Pay off all d@gts so as to go on a cash basis next year. 

2. Start a savings account in some bank or credit union. 

3. Buy a milk cow or brood sow. 

4. Install home waterworks and lights, 

5. Paint the house. 

6. Set out an orchard. 

7. lf a tenant, buy if possible a small farm and make the 


first payment on the purchase price. 





O YOU recall the saying of the Mississippi 
Agricultural College: “By the first of October 





the garden should look very much as it did the 
first of May”? Maybe you have failed to utilize 
August and September opportunities for getting 
your garden in this condition, but.anyhow there is 
still time to put in all the crops recommended by 
Demonstration Agent Hudson for October plant- 
ing: cabbage (T), cauliflower (T), kale, lettuce 
(T), onion, onion sets, rape, radish, spinach, tur- 
nip, strawberry plants, turnip for salad. (Plants 
marked by a to be sowed in bed and trans- 
planted.) 


——o 
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absence of milk cows on so many farms 
appalling,” said Mr. George A. Cole, for- 
merly President of the Arkansas Farmers’ Union 
and now in demonstration work, when in our 
office last week. “When I go on a farm, the first 
thing I wish to find out is not how much corn or 
cotton the farmer is raising, but how he is nur- 
turing and raising his children, and I don’t see 
how anybody can feed children properly without 
milk and butter.” Surely no Progressive Farmer 
subscriber tries to get along without a cow, but if 
you know anybody who does, by all means urge 
him and help him to get one with this year’s crop 
money. 





HE Southern Tobacco Journal predicts that if 
tobacco prices change at all before the end of 
the season, they will go higher. As it points out: 
“There are no reasons why the crop should 
not sell high. Thg demand for our tobaccos is 
unlimited. Consumption is rapidly on the in- 
crease, with no increase in the world’s produc- 
tion. And then, when we come to think of it, 
tobacco is no higher in price than any other 
products—and not as high as some. There is 
no doubt in our mind but that prices will con- 
tinue as they are until the crop is sold. Tif 
there should be any change we believe the 
change will be upward.” 





HEN you read over the list of worthy new 

books mentioned in last week’s Progressive 
Farmer, you doubtless said about one or more of 
them, “Well, there’s a book that would interest 
me and help me.” If you did, we should like to 
urge you to order it right away. Country people 
do not have the opportunity of hearing addresses 
by eminent men so frequently as people in the 
city; nor do they so often have the privilege o 
attending entertainments, motion pictures, ete. 
Both for purposes of entertainment and instruc- 
tion, therefore, farmers should buy books. even 
more than city people do. They owe it to them- 
selves to get them. Treat yourself to at least one 
new book a quarter. 





NE of the most encouraging signs of progress 
in the Carolinas is the rapid spread of com- 
munity fairs. Two years ago only three such fairs 
were reported in all North Carolina; last year 
there were 59; this year the State Department of 
Agriculture has been asked to aid 159. And from 


South Carolina like progress is reported. As State 
Agent Long writes us: 
“There is practically no county in South 


Carolina that hasn’t from one or two to six or 
eight community fairs. The community fair is 
stressed to a greater extent than the county or 
state fair. What we are trying to do is to have 
a community fair for each community and let 
the community fairs be feeders for the county 
fairs and the county fairs feeders for the state 
fair, and we are gradually bringing about such 
a condition.” 





HE other day we saw a striking illustration of 

how greatly a little time spent in selecting seed 
corn will help toward increasing production. Last 
year the farmer in question selected a number of 
stalks of corn bearing two ears and carefully 
stored these ears for seed. When corn-planting 
time came this year, about half of a large field 
was planted with these selected ears, while the 
other half of the field was planted from ears 
selected in the crib. The part of the field planted 
with field-selected seed now shows an average of 
about two ears of corn to the stalk, while in the 
other half of the field stalks with two ears are the 
exception and not the rule. I[f a farmer can’t 
select seed corn enough to plant his entire crop 
next year, he should at least select enough to try 
an experiment like this and so get up conviction 
enough to go further in future years. 





OBACCO as well cotton growers 

need to be warned of the folly of glutting the 
market. Somehow the farmer can’t seem to un- 
derstand that while everything else is fetching 
high “war prices,” his own products should and 
must bring similar war prices. He is afraid prices 
will not hold up, and so too often turns over the 
lion’s share of profits to speculators as he did 
with cotton last year. In some cases tobacco has 
been marketed so fast that warehouses and fac- 


growers 


as 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


tories have been not merely figuratively but actu- 
ally glutted. As the Greenville Reflector says: 


“There must be a change before the market 
will become normal again, and the only change 
necessary is for the growers to let up and not 
be in such a hurry to get their tobacco on the 
market. If this is done, then it will be only a 
few days when the buyers will catch up with 
their work. It known fact that Europe 
raised practically no tobacco during the sum- 
mer just closed, and for the first time in his- 
tory, nearly every foreign country is looking 
to the United States to furnish them with 
what tobacco they need. One can see from 
this that a bountiful financial harvest awaits 
the growers of eastern North Carolina if they 
will bring their crops by degrees and not try 
to market it all at once.” : 


is a 





Increasing Hog Production in the South 





HERE is a direct economic relation between 

the prices of corn and hogs in this country, 

That is, hogs are so largely produced on corn 
that the ratio between the price of corn and hogs 
directly affects production. 

At present the high prices of wheat and other 
human food grains and the comparatively short 
crop of corn in 1916 have raised the price of corn 
to the highest price in our history. As a result, 
the price of live hogs has also gone above all 
previous records, but it has not kept pace with 
the price of corn and other human food grains. 
Owing to this, the production of hogs has de- 
creased and those on hand have been marketed at 
a lighter weight, thereby causing an additional 
reduction in the supply of hog products. This re- 
duction has taken place notwithstanding the con- 
tinued large demand That 
further assured 
the fact that the demands of our army and those 


for these products. 
this demand will continue is 


ie 
of our allies will take 10 to 12 per cent of our pro- 
ducts. 

Two other factors must be considered in their 
relation to future production: 

First, there is probably a very large crop of 
corn in 1917, 


states, 


This is already assured in the South- 
and Oklahoma, and a 
large crop is practicaily assured in the Corn Belt. 


ern east of Texas 
Certainly, it only requires that killing frosts be 
delayed about than usual 
insure an extremely large crop in the Corn Belt. 


In short, we may count on a large corn crop this 


two weeks later to 


year. 

Second, the supply of hogs can be quickly in- 
The saving of an unusual number of 1917 
spring gilts and breeding this fall would mean a 
larger pig crop in 1918 and might mean a greatly 
increased production by 1919, 

But, as previously intimated, the high price of 
other human food grains is likely to maintain a 
good price for corn, at least, until the crop of 
1918 comes on the 


creased. 


market. At present those 
speculating in futures believe that corn will sell 
well above one dollar a bushel. December corn 
closed on the Chicago future market at $1.1834 and 
May corn at $1.16% a bushel, September 14, 1917. 

It, therefore, follows that the South is in a pecu- 
liarly favorable position to reap profits from in- 
creasing her hog production. The probable price of 
corn and the demand for hog products seems to in- 
sure a good price for hogs; but in the South, we 
have suchva variety of other feeds for hogs, which 
can be produced cheaper than corn, that we can 
obtain the advantages resulting from high priced 
corn without using corn largely. In other words, if 
we increase our hog production by using our spe- 
cial crops, which the hogs can graze, to the larg- 
est extent practicable and only use the smallest 
amount of corn neé¢essary, the results cannot fail 
to prove profitable. 

It is, therefore, highly important that the South 
increase its hog production. By saving all sows 
suitable for breeding and buying those available, 
when that can be done, and sowing grazing crops 
at once for winter and spring grazing, we can 
It our 
selfish duty to do this because it will be profitable 
and our patriotic duty because our country needs 


is 


greatly increase our hog production. 


this food product. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(i) Education to Develop Power, (2) Cooperation to Multiply It, and (2) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 








By CLARENCE POE 

















A Variety of Comment 


IRST among the books discussed last week, 
we intended to call attention to two volumes 
by George W. Russell, but the cut of Mr. 
Russell was not then ready. No student of rural 
problems should miss his two books mentioned 
elsewhere on this page. 
a 
The Fiorida Experiment Station is preaching co- 
bperation. A recent press bulletin, for example, 
forcefully says: 


“In each community of the state where there 
is a considerable yield of any single product, 
there should be community organization in 
harvesting, grading, packing, and shipping. 
Where there is organization, it is much easier 
for the Bureau of Markets and other agencies 
to assist, than where there is a multitude of 
conflicting interests. A community with large 
interests at stake is a mob unless it is organ- 
ized.” : 


“A community without organization is a mob’— 
that is a good sentence and a correct one. Better 
have some kind of a farmers’ organization in your 
locality even if you meet only once a quarter or 
at the call of the president. 
* ok OF 
The grain farmers of Canada are practicing real 
coéperation. Forty-eight thousand of them are 
shareholders in the Saskatchewan, Manitoba, and 
Alberta farmers’ codperative elevator companies. 
These companies have 500 elevators, a paid-up 
capital of $2,000,000, handled last year 90,000,000 
bushels of grain or about one-third the total 
Canadian production, and made $15800,000 profits 
for their farmer members. Now it is proposed to 
merge the three companies, get up a capital of 
$5,000,000 and go still further with real business 
codperation. As the report of the Manitoba Com- 
pany Says: 


“Tt is not too much to expect that within the 
next ten years the farmers of western Canada 
will be operating their own sawmills and their 
own flourmills, possibly their own coal mines 
and meat packing plants, and may be caring 
for their own fidelity and fire insurance.” 

ae a 

Speaking of books last week reminds us to say 
that not only does the average man not read 
enough, but the worst of it is that what reading 
he does do is not directed into the wisest chan- 
nels. Take, for example, the reading of daily 
papers. Pick up any daily paper a month old and 
see how little of it really matters now. And see 
in how many cases reporters have taken a column 
to tell something that should have been told in 
an inch. The man in big cities has learned how 
to read daily papers. In the case of most articles 
he simply reads the headlines (or part of the head- 
lines) and selects only a fraction of the articles as 
being of such importance or personal interest as 
to justify him in reading clear through. Our 
country people who take dailies must learn to 
read them in the same way and not let the reading 
of sensational news—news of only temporary in- 
terest or value—prevent them from reading the 
more solid and informing weeklies, magazines, 
and books. 

* * * 

One can hardly travel five miles in any direction 
without seeing a lonesome chimney marking the 
spot where some house has burned down. And in 
countless cases the family is left in poverty and 
distress with nothing out of which to build an- 
other worthy home. Mutual fire insurance would 
prevent such catastrophes. If there is no organi- 
zation in your county, now is a good time to start 
one. 

* * 

Returning from Russia, Mr. Elihu Root and 
other members of the American commission re- 
port that “the Russian people have had a prepara- 
tion for democracy in their rural communes.” 
The government of the “communes” corresponds 
somewhat to that of the New England “towns” or 
townships. Statesmen who are really interested 
in improving rural conditions should demand the 
hauguration of the same system here in the South. 
An Arkansas reader, Mr. C. Wilson of Arkadel- 
Phia, gives an illustration of the folly of rushing 
cotton seed on the market, taking just anything 
the oil mills offer early in the season. “In spite 
of my urging them to hold,” he says, “my renters 
insisted on selling their seed last fall as fast as 
the cotton was ginned. They got from $36 to $45 


a ton, getting a maximum of $50 for a few tons. 1} 
held on and $54 was the lowest price I received for 
seed from the same farm—$l0 to $20 a ton more 
than they got.” Mr. Wilson adds: 

“Farmers could easily advance the local seed 
market $10 a ton or more almost any time by 
cooperating and shipping a car or two out 
from the local ginnery or oil mill. If the 
state’» oil mills are well organized we some- 
times ship out of our state.” 

* x 
Take time to go to the fairs this fall. We don’t 
mean a fair made up of freak exhibits and ques- 
tionable sideshows, but a real fair with exhibits of 
livestock, farm products, school work, local his- 
tory, trades, etc. A day spent at such a fair is as 
truly educational as a day spent in school. 
+e 


“We had a farmers’ Legislature in Florida this 
year,” said Mr. Moses Folsom, Secretary of the 
Florida State Marketing Bureau, in a recent cail 
at The Progressive Farmer office. “For one thing, 
the Legislature appropriated $15,000 a year to es- 
tablish our State Bureau of Markets, and in search 
of the best man went to Tennessee and brought 
L. M. Rhodes to head the bureau. One hundred 
thousand dollars was also appropriated for tick 
eradication and hog cholera control, and $100,000 
to fight citrus canker.” 

* * * 


We happened to have on our desk when Mr. 
Folsom came in a statement from Mr. Hoover’s 
food administration about the bonded warehouse 
in Gainesville, Fla., and Mr. Folsom vouched for 
the correctness of the statement as follows: 


“The value of the bonded warehouse is 
shown in the experience of farmers around 
Gainesville, Florida, where, in 1915, the first 
bonded warehouse operating under the Fed- 
eral Reserve system was established. 
These farmers had been strongly urged to 
diversify their crops, but were without suit- 
able outlet for the hogs, corn, peanuts and 
other crops resulting from this agitation. Now 
this marketing difficulty has disappeared. Un- 
der the Federal Reserve system, warehouse 
receipts for various farm products stored in a 
bonded warehouse becomes collateral upon 


- 





A PROPHET OF RURAL PROGRESS 





GEORGE W. RUSSELL 

YCLIFFE was called “The Morning Star of Re- 

formation’—the religious reformation—and we 

are sometimes inclined to think George W. Rus- 
sell, Editor of the Irish Homestead, will be called the 
morning star of the rural reformation. We believe he 
is the greatest rural sociologist of our time. In every 
county of the United States there ought to be at least 
one or two leaders of rural thought studying Russell’s 
paper and Russell’s books. 

Magnificently gifted as poet and artist, winning 
recognition from the foremost minds of the earth, Rus- 
sell has chosen to give his life to the work of promot- 
ing rural coéperation im Ireland, and no one else has 
pointed out so clearly the supreme needs of our rural 
population. We should like to urge every Progressive 
Farmer reader to get his two best books—‘‘Coépera- 
tion and Nationality,” (price 50 cents; Norman, Rem- 
ington & Co., Pubs., Baltimore) and “The National 
Being” (price $1.35, Macmillan Co,., Pubs., New York 
City). Written with special reference to Ireland 
though they are, any thoughtful student of rural prob- 
lems will nevertheless find their principles thoroughly 
applicable to our own country. 
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which the farmer may borrow from 50 to 75 
per cent of the market price at his bank. 
Usually the local bank holds these receipts, 
but if necessary they can be re-discounted 


at the nearest Federal Reserve Bank. It is 
said that the operation of this plan gave 
Florida farmers the first money they had ever 
been able to borrow at 6 per cent, the legal 
rate of interest in that state being 8 per cent.” 


* & 7 


The St. Paul Farmer is everlastingly right, just 
as President Barrett of the Farmers’ Union is 
right, in emphasizing the idea that codperation 
must be a growth from the bottom up and not 
from the top down. It must begin in the neigh- 
borhood and later take in the county and then 
the state—not the reverse of this process. Codp- 
erative enterprises cannot succeed without lead- 
ership, and safe leadership can be developed only 
through practical experience. The Master’s way 
of developing men for big jobs is the one to fol- 
low: “Thou hast been faithful over a few things; 
behold, I wili make thee ruler over many things!” 
As Editor Wallace puts it: 


“We believe a community must grow in co- 
Operation, must educate itself. This ¢.owth 
must be based on rural acquaintanceship and 
mutual confidence. This explains why we have 
always held up the farmers’ club as the pana- 
cea for rural ills, because it helps farmer's to 
get acquainted with one another. Granted 
this acquintanceship, and one or two local 
men who will lead, any growth of codperation 
is possible.” 

be 


Honor Your tenbbuitiond Heroes 


NATION without heroes is a nation without 

greatness; and the same thing is true of a 

community. Not until a community has 
found among its present or former residents some 
man whom it delights to honor, will it have dig- 
nity or individuality. It is gratifying therefore to 
see that country neighborhoods are beginning to 
pay tribute to men who have served them with 
patriotism and efficiency. 

In one school we visited recently we found a 
large photograph of the man, now dead, who was 
formerly the educational leader in that com- 
munity; and in another schoolhouse in which the 
writer spoke last month was a beautiful bronz 
tablet bearing an inscription as creditable to the 
people who erected it as it was to the man it was 
designed to honor.’ It read: 





In Honor of the Great Service of 
G, M. BEAM 


Whose Leadership Inspired Our Community and 
Caused This Building. 


1912-1916 


Erected by the Betterment Association 











This beautiful tablet cost only $20 to $25 but it 
gave dignity alike to the building and tle com- 
munity. It was proof that the people who erected 
it had the graces of gratitude and generosity and 
friendship. The man in whose honor it was erect- 
ed had left them at last for a larger field, but the 
people had not forgotten him, and this was the 
evidence of their appreciation. It was the ala- 
baster box of their love. And we doubt not but that 
through all the coming years, this fine recognition 
of unselfish service will inspire many another boy 
and girl, man and woman, in that community. 

Let us honor the men however simple in their 
lives, who have made the neighborhood better fo 


‘their having lived in it. We cannot pay tribute to 


a good man or a great deed without becoming our- 
selves more worthy; nor can we better instruct a 
boy than by pointing him to the lives of such men: 
“Their examples reach a hand 
Far thro’ all years and everywhere they meet 
And kindle generous purpose, and the strength 
To mold it into action pure as theirs.’ 


A Thought for the Week 


UDGE Charles E. Hughes, formerly of the 

United States Supreme Court and Republican 

nominee for President in 1916, says: “There is 
no doubt of the Constitutional authority to em- 
ploy our forces on the battle-fields of Europe in 
the war that we are now waging for the safety of 
the United States and to conquer an endurin: 
peace that liberties of free peoples throughout 
the world may forever be secured from the ag- 
gression of an unscrupulous military power. : 
The power vested in Congress is not to raise 
armies simply by calling for volunteers, but to 
raise armies by whatever method Congress deems 
best, and hence must be deemed to embrace con- 
scription.” 
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("Standard 


Plumbin3, Fixtures 
for Laundry, — 
Kitchen and | , 
Bath are. 
Described 
in this 
FREE 
BOOK 


The minute you Set 
running, water in the house you 
are ready for ‘Standard*” Plumb- 
ini, Fixtures—for a white enam- 
eled Kitchen Sink, Bath Tub, 
Laundry Trays. All these 
splendid fixtures—made by the 
house of experience in the 
plumbing, field—represent 


Genuine 
Home Comforts 


If you are ready for such fixtures in 
a new or remodeled home—or are 
thinking, about them—write for a 
free copy of ‘ “Standard” Plumbing, 
Fixtures for the Home.” 

Talk to your plumber in any nearby 
town. k about “Standard” fixtures. 
Demand the “Standard” Green and 
Gold label. Write for the book today. 


Standard Sanitary Mfo. Co. 
Dept. 213, Pittsburgh 




















Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. UV. N. HUTT 
























COLUMBIA, THE GEM OF THE 
OCEAN 


O Columbia, the gem of the ocean, 
The home ef the brave and the free, 
The shrine of each patriot’s devotion 
A world offers homage: to thee 
Thy mandates make -heroes assemble 
When Liberty’s form stands in view; 
Thy banners make tyranny tremble, 
When borne by the red, white and blue; 
When borne by the red, white and blue; 
When borne by the red, white and blue; 
Thy banners make tyranny tremble 
When borne by the red, white and blue, 


When war winged its wide desolation 
And threatened the land to deform, 

The ark then of freedom’s foundation, 
Columbia rode safe through the storm; 

With the-garlands of vict’ry around her, 
When so proudly she bore her brave 


With her flag proudly floating before 


The boast of the red, white and biue, 
The boast of the red, white and blue, 
The boast of the red, white and blue, 

With her flag proudly floating before 


her— 
The boast of the red, white and blue, 


The star-spangled banner bring hither, 
O’er Columbia’s true sons let it wave, 
May the wreaths they have won never 
wither, 
Nor its stars cease to shine on the 
brave: 
May the service, united, ne’er sever, 
But hold to their colors so true; 
The army and navy forever— 
Three cheers for the red, white and 
blue. 
Three cheers-for the red, white and blue, 
Three cheers for the red, white and blue, 
The army and navy forever— 
Three eheers for the red, white and 
biue! 

















The Genius and the Plodder Have 
the Habit of Work and so Accom- 
plish Big Deeds 


[This is the seventh of a series of articles 
on “How We May Help Win the War.] 

HE one biggest factor in a life of 

accomplishment is the spending of 
energy for work that is toward some- 
thing worth while. 

The ove biggest factor in the sav- 
ing of energy and health is habit. 
































IVORY SOAP 








Mothers. 


ILLIONS of mothers use 
Ivory Soap exclusively in 
the nursery. This should make 
you certain of its mildness for 


there is nothing tenderer than 
the skin of a baby. 





99% PURE 
































Send in your renewal. Get up a club and get a reward. 





Habits are the strongest force in 
life; they are called second nature. 

Freedom from useless effort is the 
result of planning the best method of 
performing routine or depressing du- 
ties, then doing them thus until they 
become habit; leaving the mind free 
for further planning and the glories 
around us. i 
“The world is so full of a number of things 
I’m sure we shouid ali be- as happy as 

kings.”’ 

We perform acts a hundred times 
by habit to once that we perform 
them by thought. It is for this rea- 
son that soldiers are given so many 
seemingly useless hours of training; 
that they may automatically do their 
parts without a second’s delay for 
thought, thus leaving the soldier’s 
mind free to see and hear and under- 
stand. - 

If habit is necessary for the suc- 
cess of an army, why is it not of def- 
initely more importance for us in our 
every-day round of duties? Misdi- 
rected energy 1s wasted = energy 
whether in worry or physical exer- 
tion. It comes largely from making 
each day’s work a separate duty. A 
housewife who sits in a rocking chair 
and washes her dishes, thus saving 
herself for other duties, is a wiser 
woman than the one who has ex- 
hausted her iimited supply’ of 
strength before the day is well be; 
gun. 

Public health comes from a neigh- 
borhood’s habit of taking interest in 
the county death rate and in the ser- 
vice that local, state and National 
powers can render in lowering it. 
Spasmodic effort gives spasmodic re- 
sults. “And it was the custom of 
those dwelling in the land to obey 
the laws of Moses, and travail came 
not upon them.” 

Personal health comes from the 
habit of the daily bath, the drinking 
of pure water, and systematic mod- 
eration in work and _ relaxation. 
“Eight hours work, eight hours play; 
eight hours sleep, eight dollars a 
day.” 

We can have good habits—we can 
have bad habits. Why not, then, cul- 
tivate the best and instill them into 
our children so early that they can 
never quite get away from them? 
“As the twig is bent, so is the tree 
inclined.” The little chitd loves to 
sweep: that is industry. Why not 
teach her to do it well and easily? 
She loves to ‘play; why not direct the 
play so that it will be both relaxation 
and education? 

Habits of health are laid for life 
when the infant is fed, laid on its 
own little cot, and otherwise encour- 
aged to perform each bodily function 
regularly and well. 

Customs of self-restraint trained 
into the child, and examples of good 
character in adults result in a noble 
or a vicious view-point of life in the 
grown child. Habit is character. 
“Habits are at first cobwebs; at last 
cables,” said the Duke of Welling- 
ton. 

The world’s great work has been 
accomplished largely by the genius 
and by the plodder. Genius has-been 
described as but an infinite capacity 
for persistent, intelligent effort. All 
cannot be geniuses, but all can be 
plodders. 

Why is everyone not either a gen- 
ius or a plodder?. The few are not 
because of innate traits; but the vast 
majority are not, because they have 
not been trained to systematic cus- 
toms of cleanliness, thought, prayer, 
play, concentration and work. Have 
we never heeded the power of habit 
before, let us do so now. 

Any nation possesses the strength, 
the morals, the endurance of the in- 
dividuals who compose it; that is a 
proved fact. Good habits produce 
these qualities. ~ 


, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


We must win this war—it is the 
fight of each individual in it. Get the 
habit of making the daily life a b=bit 
of efficiency. “Great is the powcr of 
custom.” 


Sing With the Children 


| ela children love to sing. Have 
you ever noticed it? If not, the 
very first rainy afternoon when ::¢ 
children are irritable just sing with 
them and see how soon they begin 
to smile. Surely no mother is too 
busy to sing with her children. : 

Singing is good for over-strai: 
nerves. Try this also; the next :ime 
everything goes dead wrong, just 
start a good lively marching hymn 
and see if you do not feel better. 

One need not have a fine voice to 
sing. The music of the small boy’s 
Christmas drum is not as beautiful 
as is a Melba disc on an Edison, -but 
it is just as cheerful. 

It is a child’s right to grow up 
familiar with songs; always the good 
old hymns and now, particularly, the 
patriotic airs. A home that does not 
give these has failed to put as much 
richness into the memory of home as 
it might have. Have you a sweeter 
recoliection, you who are far from 
the hearth-stones of childhood, than 
the times you spent around the fire- 
place just before bed-time when you 
all sang together? 

North Carolina Education, one of 
the best teachers’ magazines in the 
South says: “Every child. should 
learn ‘America,’ ‘The Star Spangled 
Banner,’ and ‘Columbia, the Gem of 
the Ocean.’ They should not only 
learn the music but should be able to 
repeat without the music the words 
of each. First, teach the words. See 
that all can recite them, word for 
word, and don’t let a day pass with- 
eut singing one or all of them.” — 


PLANT NOW FOR NEXT YEAR’S 
FLOWERS 


Spring Planting of Many Varieties 
Results in Failure When Fall Plant- 
ing on Good Scil Would Insure 
Success 














HE preparation of new beds for 

spring planting is one of the most 
important of the fall garden oppor- 
tunities which is apt to be overlook- 
ed. Beds and borders prepared now 
will disintegrate and mellow through 
the winter and spring, and the ma- 
nure mixed with the soil will rot and 
become “availabte” so that the plants, 
when set out, can make immediate 
use of it. The sail will settle and 
pack down to some extent through 
the winter, and not be too open and 
loose to give the best results, as it 
often is when prepared just before 
planting time arrives. 

The secret of success with orna- 
mental plants is to get those suited 
to your climate. Soil conditions do 
not matter so much, for we can make 
a soil to our own liking if necessary. 
In the South we must get plants that 
will stand our long, hot summers and 
heavy rainfall. 

A great many people fail with an- 
nual plants in the South because they 
start them in the spring rather than 
in the fall. When started in the 
spring, many of these delicate plants 
are killed by the hot sun or choked 
out by rank-growing weeds before 
they get well started. If the same 
kind of plants are started in the early 
fall they get well rooted in the cool 
weather and form clumps or good 
stocky plants that go safely through 
our mild winters. Of course, there is 
an occasional year in which they get 
frozen. These well-rooted plants will 
flower soon in the spring and some 
of them will go well through the 
summer. 

To this class of hardy annuals be- 
jong petunias, pansies, sweet-peas, 
coreopsis, snap dragons, poppies, Cal- 
ifornia poppies and verbenas, Re- 
member however that there is a class 
of quick-growing tender annuals that 
cannot stand freezing weather and 
must not be started until the ground 
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warms up in the spring. To this class 


tender annuals belong migonette, 
sunflowers, zinnias, castor beans, 
wasturtiums, cosmos, balsaims, mari- 

!d and portulaca. 

in September sow seed of. holly- 
hock, pansy, columbine, coreopsis, 
foxglove, larkspur, gaillardia, poppy 


and sweet William. Prepare now to 
set out bulbs of Madonna, lily; sow 
sweet peas; set violets and petunia 


plants and sow seed of California 
poppy in October. For November 
planting get clumps of anemone, 
bleeding heart, centaurea, larkspur; 


sow sweet peas. In December . set 
bulbs of crocus, daffodils, hyacinths, 
lilies; and set out pansy plants. Or- 
der them now, and prepare their soil. 
W.N. HUTT. 
State Horticulturist, N. C. 





Ten Rules for Farm Home Man- 


agement 
Gq everyone a duty, however 

Ismall, and expect it to be done. 

A day for everything and every- 
ng in its day. 

A place for everything and ev- 

rything in its place. 

4, Never spend energy on work that 
you can get home conveniences to do 

- eliminate. 

5. Never consider any effort toward 
sanitation wasted. 

Let each child have an allowance 
it itis but a penny a week, or let each 
ne have some means of 
noney. 

7. Make the table the fam ily gath- 
ering place where nothing disagree- 
able shail be spoken. 

8. Plan the work ahead, 
the meals. 

9, Provide intellectual stimulus for 
the leisure hours. 
play makes Jack a dull boy. 

10. Consider the home in its work, 
play and possessions a partnership; 
the baby owning it as much as the 
father. It changes the mental atti- 
tude for good. 


Bs 
thir 
2 
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Our Pattern Department 





8517—Girls’ Empire Coat.—Cut in sizes 4 to 
14 years. The collar: may -be rolled high 


low and the skirt section is in (three 
pieces. 
8502—Misses’ Dress.—Cut in sizes 14, 16, 18 
and 20 years The closing is at the ieft 
shoulder, 
8497—Girls’ Dress.—Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 
and 14 yeurs. The dress is in one piece, 


with box-plait closing. 

5513—Ladies’ Evening Dress.—Cut in sizes 
34 to 42 inches bust measure. The dress 
closes at the back, has a kimono waist and 
a one-piece straight gathered skirt. 
Price of each pattern 10 cents. 














Address Pattern Department, The Pro- 
&ressive Farmer. 
Apple! Apple! Call for Appie! 
Xverywhere you go. 
Closely watch the bill of fare, 
And if apple is not there, 
“hen proceed at once to pare, 
Cook and landlord down with ¢are. 
Baked Apples 
Pare and core cooking apples; put in a 
stanite pan; put over them a cup of sugar, 
butter the size of a: walnut; cover; bake un- 
til almost done; take the cover off and let 
them brown When apples are baked in a 
Covered earthen dish or.casserole. flavor and 


appearance are at their best. 


Pare and core 
1@ apples, 


sprinkle them with sugar_and a 


earning | 


All work and no! 





little powdered cloves and cinnamon Add iron frying and 
ry 


pan when hot pour in 
a little water, cover the dish, and bake a@ enough batter to cover the bottom of the 
long time in a slow oven The apples cook pan quarter of an inch thick; have a few 
to a deep red, and are very tender and rich 


t nicely-flavored apples, pared, cored and fine- 
in flavor. 


_— y is a desirable addition to ly minced; sprinkle a layer of the apple over 
baked apples Wipe or peel the apples, and the cake (not too much or the pancake is 
remove the core without running the knife liable to break). As the cake cooks, slip a 
clear through. Into this hollow put a bit of flexible knife under it, lifting is so it will not 
butter and a teaspoon of honey, and bake burn, and shake the pan gently to and fro. 
after the ordinary manner When the pancake is a light brown on the 
Vancy under side, slip it on to a hot plate, put a 

Fancy Baked Apples piece of butter on top of the apples, hold 

Peel and core medium-sized tart apples. the frying pan over it and deftly turn: the 
Put them in a baking dish and pour half a cake back into the pan and cover and cook 
cup of water over them, Set in a hot oven, until the apples are soft. Then slip it out 
and when the apples are heated, sprinkle of the pan on to a hot plate; set the plate 
with enough sugar to coat each and bake over’ hot water to keep the cake warm and 
until tender. Make a syrup of one cup of continue frying up remainder of the batter 
water, half a cup of sugar, the juice of haif in same manner. Serve them separately or 


a lemon, and a teaspoon of the grated rind. piled, one upon the other. Serve with sugar 


Add two tablespoons of chopped raisins, two sprinkled over thenfand oranges or lemons 
of chopped candied cherries, two of chopped cut in halves for squeezing over them. This 
candied pineapple, and two of chopped .al- quantity of batter should make four cakes. 
monds, and when the sugar is dissolved set Do not have your pan too large, 
at the back. of the stove and let cook slowly 
for half an hour. When the apples are done er Apple Pie . . ' 
put in little glass saucers, tuking care not to As a variation from the ordinary pie*with 
break them. Fill with the cooked sweetg ‘tWo crusts, slice apples into a deep earthen 
and pour the syrup over them. Serve coid Pie dish, sweeten and flavor to taste, and 
with whipped cream. cover with a top crust only. The absence of 
‘. a sogey bottom crust is usually viewed as an 
Apple Dumplings advantage. 
Pare, quarter and core tart appies. Put Pp 
one tablespoon of baking powder in one : — Holy sired 
quart of flour, add one cup of lard and haif Mix a half cup of finely-chopped suet, on: 
a teaspoonful of salt and mix with sweet ¢€88. one teaspoon of baking powder, three 
milk, make stiffer than for biscuits, roll.and fourths of a cup of cold water and a fourth 
cut in squares and put around the pieces of Of & teaspoon of salt, with flour enough to 
apple Into a deep pudding dish put one Make a stiff paste toll out the paste in a 
quart of water, one cup of sugar and a small Sheet about three-fourths of an inch thick, 
lump of butter. Set it on top of the stove brush it over with the yolk of the eggs and 
and let it come to a boil Then put in the SPTrinkie with one tablespoon of fine bread 
dumplings and bake in a brisk oven for ona Crumbs. Spread over it three apples, peeled 
hour, and sliced thin. Sprinkle with one-half ta- 
. blespoon of sugar, and roll the paste 3rush 
Apple Pancakes the roll with egg, sprinkle it with bread 
Measure two cups of sifted flour; add haif crumbs and roll it in a clean cotton cloth 
a teaspoon of salt and sift again Then stir that has been wrung out of hot water and 
in gradually two cups of cold water and the that has been covered on one side with flour. 
beaten yolks of three or four eggs, making Lap the ends over securely, tie with a string 
a perfectly smooth batter. When well mix- and boil in water that has been slightly 
ed, foid in the whites of the eggs beaten salted for an hour and a half. Serve with 
to a froth. Place a tablespoon of fat in an lemon sauce 
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We want one person 
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customers, Takes very 
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| Low-Cost Electric 











ARMERS 


in all sections are separators, etc., to make living and 
adopting electric light because it working conditions better’ in many 
is low-cost, safe, convenicnt—and ways. 


| because it increases farm efficiency. 

: Hundreds f--them are -choosing 
| Lalley-Light—the ball-bearing plant 
—because it is economical, simple and 


One big distinguishing feature of Lal- 
ly-Light is the unflickering brilliance 
of its light; the steady flow of its 
power. 








high-quality. The lamps shine as steadily when the 
And because it has teen in actual current is drawn direct from the gen- 
farm use for nearly seven years— erator in operation as when it comes 
longer than any other farm electric from tie storage battery. 


| plant. This is so because Lalley-Light en- 





Electric light, once a luxury, has be- gine is designated especially to run 
| come a necessity where : an electric generator. 

i safety and convenience are Its economy, light running, and long 
It is also the cheapest light when life are assured by extra large bail 


these advantages are taken 


sideration. 


into con- bearings—two on the crankshaft and 


one on the connecting rod—where 


New Lalley-Light brings electricity split babbitt or roller bearings are 
to the nation’s farms in its safest, ordinarily used. 

simplest, most reliable, most econom- As a rule, farm lighting plants are 
ical form. equipped with ordinary low-speed 
| Electricity to make brilliant, steady gasoline engines, ar heavy duty farm 
light; to pump water, to run churns, engine adaptions. 








Piant i 

27 inches longa 
t4. japhes hee 
21 inthes*h 


What Lalley-Light Users Say; 


I have run your lighting outfit for over 
four years and have marveled at, the way it 
shas stood up. It is ‘‘fool-proof,’’ won't wear 


Pout or get out of order, and anyone can start 





























and run it. I figure my lighting costs about 
half-the cost in the city. C. B. WOLFE, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
The Lalley-Light plant which I have had 
in use for about three years’ behaves in a 
most. satisfactory manner. It has never 
K Given me any trouble and is about as ‘“‘fool- 
proof” be. The lights never flicker 
Pwhen ing the generating set; and 
they iter and darker frequently 
from th current. W. D. CHESTER, 
Pittsburg ; 

Ll sold a Lalley ight plant to Mr. John 
Burke, who runs “Hill Crest Dairy 
Farm.”’ In their creamery building they 
tALLEV have a 20 H. P. oi! or gas engine for runaing 
ss their machinery. Now they run all the ma- 
chines, the largest, with the 1 H. P. 
motor curre: generated by little 
“Lalley.’ The saving is 1 . At night Crest Farm looms up like a 
house afire, and they are than pleased at the nice even light; and all — 

can use at any time. The ‘ is been in mstant service for more t 
year and has never missed to my kn edge WM. F SAN TISTE BAN, 

Columbus, Ind 





ALLEY-LIGHT 


‘THE BALL-BEARING ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT 














Light 


From the Time-tried Plant 





Lalley-Light high speed engine, 
lighter power impulses and more of 
them, delivers power approximately 
as steady as steam-engine power. 


with 


Yet, with but three moving parts it is 
simpler than most gasoline engines. 


Its governor—97 per cent accurate— 
assures a uniform, efficient and eco- 


nomical speed, whether one light is 
in use, or all of them. 

These features have made Lalley- 
Light a success for nearly seven 
years. They are evidence of its high 
quality. 

They Have done much to teach farm- 


ers the superiority of electricity to 
all other forms of light—its lower 
cost, its greater safety and conveni- 
ence. ‘ 

Send coupon to the distributor for 
the letters which tell, in the user’s 
own language, the record of Lalley- 
Light success. 


3 
aLailey Electro-Lighting Corp. 
1837 Mt. Eitiott Avenue. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Please send me the book of own- 
ers’ letters and complete informa-_ 
tion about Lalley-Light 
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The Second Glad Book 
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CHAPTER XXXIi.—(Continued) 


= EIGH it? I have weighed it, 
and there’s nothing in it— 


with Jamie on the other side 
of the scales, sir. I just couldn’t do it. 
That’s all.” 

“IT don’t blame you, and I think 
you're right,” declared John Pendle- 
ton heartily. “Furthermore, I believe 
Mrs. Carew will agree with you, par- 
ticularly as she’ll know now that the 
real Jamie is found at last.” 

“You know she’s always said she’d 
seen me somewhere,” chuckled Jim- 
my. “Now how soon does that train 
go? I’m ready.” 

“Well, I’m not,” laughed John Pen- 
dleton. “Luckily for me it doesn’t go 
,0r some hours yet, anyhow,” he fin- 
ished, as he got to his feet and left 
the room. 

CHAPTER XXXII 
A New Aladdin 

RAJHATEVER were John Pendle- 

ton’s preparations for departure 
—and they were both varied and hur- 
ried—they were done in the open, 
with two exceptions. The exceptions 
were two letters, one addressed to 
Pollyanna, and one to Mrs. Polly 
Chilton. These letters, together with 
careful and minute instructions, were 
given into the hands of Susan, his 
housekeeper, to be delivered after 
they should be gone. But of all this 
Jimmy knew nothing. 

The travelers were nearing Boston 
when John Pendleton said to Jimmy. 

“My boy, I’ve got one favor to ask— 
or rather, two. The first is that we 
say nothing to Mrs. Carew until to- 
morrow afternoon; the other is that 
you allow me to go first and be your— 
er—ambassador, you yourself not ap- 
pearing on the scene until perhaps, 
say—four o’clock. Are you willing?” 

“Indeed I am,” replied Jimmy, 
promptly; “not only willing, but de- 


lighted. I’d been wondering how I 
was going to break the ice, and I’m 
glad to have somebedy else do it.” 

“Good! Then I'll try to get—your 
aunt on the telephone to-morrow 
morning and make my appointment.” 

True to his promise, Jimmy did not 
appear at the Carew mansion until 
four o’clock the next afternoon. Even 
then he felt suddenly so embarrassed 
that he walked twice by the house 
before he summoned sufficient cour- 
age to go up the steps and ring the 
bell. Once in Mrs. Carew’s presence, 
however, he was soon his natural self, 
so quickly did she set him at his ease, 
and so tactfully did she handle the 
situation. To be sure, at the very 
first, there were a few tears, and a 
few incoherent exclamations. Even 
John Pendleton had to reach a hasty 
hand for his handkerchief. But be- 
fore long a semblance of normal tran- 
quility was restored, and only the 
tender glow in Mrs. Carew’s eyes, and 
the ecstatic happiness in Jimmy’s and 
John Pendleton’s was left to mark the 
occasion as something out of the or- 
dinary. 

“And I think it’s so fine of you— 
about Jamie!” exclaimed Mrs. Carew, 
after a little. “Indeed, Jimmy—(I 
shall still call you Jimmy, for obvious 
reasons; besides, I like it better, for 
you)—indeed I think you're just right, 
if you’re willing to do it. And I’m 
making some sacrifice myself, too,” 
she went on tearfully, “for I should be 
so proud to introduce you to the 
world as my nephew.” 

“And, indeed, Aunt Ruth, I—” At 
‘a half-stifled exclamation from John 
Pendieton, Jimmy stopped short. He 
saw then that Jamie and Sadie Dean 
stood just inside the door: Jamie’s 
face was very white. 

“Aunt Ruth!” he exclaimed, looking 
from one to the other with startled 
eyes. “Aunt Ruth! You don’t 
mean—” 


All the blood receded from Mrs. 


Carew’s face, and from Jimmy’s too. 
John Pendleton, however, advanced 
jauntily. 

“Yes, Jamie; why not- I was going 
to tell you soon, anyway, so I'll tell 
you now.” (Jimmy gasped and step- 
ped hastily forward, but John Pendle- 
ton silenced him with a look.) “Just 
a little while ago Mrs. Carew made 
me the happiest of men by saying yes 
to a certain question I asked. Now, 
as Jimmy calls me ‘Uncle John,’ why 
shouldn’t he begin right away to call 
Mrs. Carew ‘Aunt Ruth’?” 


“Oh! Oh-h!” exclaimed Jamie, in 
plain delight, while Jimmy, under 
John Pendleton’s steady gaze just 
managed to save the situation by not 
blurting out his surprise and pleasures 
Naturally, too, just then, blushing 
Mrs. Carew became the center of ev- 
ery one’s interest, and the danger 
point was passed. Only Jimmy heard 
John Pendleton say low in his ear, a 
bit later: 

“So you see, you young rascal, I’m 
not going to lose you, after all. We 
shall both have you now.” 


Exclamations and congratulations 
were still at their height, when Jamie, 
a new light in his eyes, turned with- 
out warning to Sadie Dean. 


“Sadie, I’m going to tell them now, 
he declared triumphantly. Then, with 
the bright color in Sadie’s face telling 
the tender story even before Jamie’s 
eager lips could frame the words, 
more congratulations and exclama- 
tions were in order, and everybody 
was laughing and shaking hands with 
everybody else. 

Jimmy, however, very soon began 
to eye them all aggrievedly, longingly. 

“This is all very well for you,” he 
complained then. “You each have 
each other. But where do I come in? 
I can just tell you though, that if only 
a certain young lady I know were 
here, 1 should have something to tell 
you, perhaps.” 


” 


“Just a minute, Jimmy,” 
John Pendleton. “Let’s play 1 was 
Aladdin, and let me rub the lamp. 
Mrs. Carew, have I your permission 
to ring for Mary?” - 

“Why, y-yes, certainly,” murmured 
that lady, in a puzzled surprise that 
found its duplicate on the faces of the 
others. 


interposed 


A few moments later Mary stood in 
the doorway. 
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The roomy, powerful Apperson fits in with the best traditions of the old South, 
and the practical business sense and success of the Southerner of today. 


Its style, beauty, comfort, power and ECONOMY make a direct appeal to 


the man who wants the best at a fair, honest price. - 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


“Did I hear Miss Pollyanna come in 
a short time ago?” asked John Pen- 
dleton. 

“Yes, sir. She is here.” 

“Won’t you ask her to come down, 
please.” 

“Pollyanna here!” exclaimed an 
amazed chorus, as Mary disappeared. 
Jimmy turned very white, then very 
red. 

“Yes. I sent a note to her yester- 
day by my housekeeper. I took the 
liberty of asking her down for a few 
days to see you, Mrs. Carew. I 
thought the littie girl needed a rest 
and a holiday; and my housekeeper 
has instructions to remain and care 
for Mrs. Chilton. I also wrote a note 
to Mrs. Chilton herself,” he added, 
turning suddenly to Jimmy, with un- 
mistakable meaning in his eyes. “And 
I thought after she read what I said, 
that she’d let Pollyanna come. It 
seems she did, for—here she is.” 


And there she was in the doorway, 
blushing, starry-eyed, yet withal just 
a bit shy and questioning. 

“Pollyanna, dearest!” It was Jimmy 
who sprang forward to meet her, and 
who, without one minute’s hesitation, 
took her in his arms and kissed her. 

“Oh, Jimmy, before all these peo- 
ple!” breathed Pollyanna in embar- 
rassed protest. 

“Pooh! I should have kissed you 
then, Pollyanna, if you’d been straight 
in the middle of—of Washington 
Street itself,’ vowed Jimmy. “For 
that matter, look at—‘all these people’ 
and see for yourself if you need to 
worry about them.” 

And Pollyanna 
saw: 

Over by the window, backs care- 
fully turned, Jamie and Sadie Dean; 
over by another window, backs also 
carefully turned, Mrs. Carew and 
John Pendleton. 

Pollyanna smiled—so adorably that 
Jimmy kissed her again. 

“Oh, Jimmy, isn’t it all beautiful and 
wonderful?” she murmured softly. 
“And Aunt Polly—she knows every- 
thing now; and it’s all right. I think 
it would have been all right, anyway. 
She was beginning to feel so bad 
for me. Now she’s so glad. And I 
am too. Why, Jimmy, I’m glad, glad, 
glad for—everything, now!” 

Jimmy caught his breath with a joy 
that hurt. 

“God grant, little girl, that always it 
may be so—with you,” he choked un- 
steadily, his arms holding her close. 

“’m sure it will,” sighed Pollyanna, 
with shining eyes of confidence. 

The end. 


looked; and she 





OUR HEALTH TALK 








“Give the Baby Abundant Water 


EIGHT for weight, the baby re- 
quires six times as much water as 


The wheelbase is 130 inches—plenty of room for seven passengers. 
Stalwart six and eight cylinder motors develop from 48 to 56 horsepower. 
Tire mileage 6,000, 8,000, 10,000 miles. Gasoline cost low. 
SIXES AND EIGHTS $1790 to $2250 


SEE THE APPERSON 
TEXAS FAIR, DALLAS, SOUTHEASTERN FAIR, ATLANTA, 


OCTOBER 13-28 OCTOBER 13-20 


Mr. J. M. Niskey, 239 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 

Lindner Motor Sates Corp., 1900 ist Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 
B. C. Abernathy, Orlasde, Fla. 

Ellison Motor Sales Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Sessions Motor Co., Clarksdale, Miss. 

Apperson Motor Sales Co., 1914 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas. 
Apperson Motor Sales Co., 924 Main St., Little Rock, Ark. 


APPERSON BROTHERS AUTOMOBILE CO.,, Kokomo, Ind. 


does the adult. Many infants suffer 
greatly from thirst. Mothers often 
overlook this need. 

From the outset of life a little pure 
water should be given two or three 
times daily between the child’s feed 
ings. It should be water concerning 
the purity of which there is no ques- 
tion, otherwise it should have been 
sterilized by boiling for 15 minutes. 
Store in a bottle which has also been 
cleaned and boiled to render it ster- 
ile. Keep stopped and in a clean, cool 
place. 

When water it needed for the babe 
it may be administered with a medi- 
cine dropper, but a more convenient 
way is to have the babe nurse it from 
{a clean nursing bottle. Ordinarily 
'the temperature of the water used 
should be the same as that of breast 
milk for the first three months. 

After the third month, cool water 
may be given, but ice water should 
never be used. 

Water aids in keeping the stomach 
clean and in propelling the fool 
along to the intestines, and is thus a 
help to digestion. 

When the child is ill,,water serves 
an especially needful purpose in the 
elimination of body poisons.—Dr. 
John H. Kellogg. 
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Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. 
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Wananish, N. 


garding the Dixie Trailer. 


“No Reasonable Amount of 
Money — Bay It.” 









“‘Americus, Ga., 


king from what experience I have 
Trailer, I wish to 
say that one cannot appreciate the indis- 
pensable value of one until he has owned 
it. We have owned ours about a year and 


get another, no reasonable 
amount of money could buy it. 
hauled as many as ten hogs weighing as 
pounds 
Have hauled stovewood 
and anything else that a farmer has to 
to sell I have brought to town. 
that any man can save enough from 


three by the use of one hod Ba ese Trailers. 
Yours very 


Cheaper and Quicker Hauling 
By hauling with a Dixie Trailer 
can run a car can do the 
is always ready for a load; 
the car when not needed. 
You can rush your produce 


immediately turn 
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Wood’s Seeds 





tings 








q SEEDSMEN, 


Alfalfa 


will yield four or oy cut- 
r season. 
best time for sowing. Every 
farmer should sow Alfalfa so 
as to increase the supply of 
feed to raise more livest 


Wood’s Alfalfa Seed is 
American-grown and 
best quality obtainable. 


WOOD’S FALL CATALOG 


gives full information about prepa- 
ration and seeding of Alfaifa and 
also tells about all other 


Seeds for Fall Sowing. 


Write for Catalog and prices of 
any Seeds required. 


T.W.WOOD G&G SONS, 
Richmond, Va. 
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| ALSO WATER SYSTEMS FOR THE FARM. 


VIRGINIA MACHINERY & 
WELL COMPANY, 


Dept. P.F. - 


-- Richmond, Va. 
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Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Education, Organization, Codperation and Marketing 








J. Z. GRBEN, E. W. DABBS, C. C. WRIGHT, Contributing Editors 

















SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION 
IN LOCAL UNIONS 


OCTOBER 


1, How May We Improve Our Local 
Schools, or Promote the Reading Habit 
Among Grown People? 


° 


2. Debate or Entertainment. 











DON’T SELL COTTON OR COT- 
TON SEED NOW 


Pool Your Credit and Borrow Needed 
Money, Storing Cotton — Cotton 
Seed Should Also Be Held 


HE price of cotton is 

much lower than the prices of 
nearly everything else. Speculators 
are playing the game on the bear side 
of the market and 
they have already 
succeeded in send- 
ing the-price down 





relatively 


thirty dollars a 
bale within the 
past 60 days, in 


face of a famine in 
cotton products 
and a threatened 
famine in the raw 
materials. This 
game is always played most 





MR. GREEN 
hold-up 
successfully when crop-liens and ac- 
counts become due and farmers are 


forced to sell all over the South to 
liquidate debts that are all made due 
at the same time. It’s one of the nat- 
ural results of the one-crop, time- 
price, crop-lien system. How can or- 
ganized farmers meet the situation? 
* Oe OK 

Here’s an opportunity for 

ative benefits: If 


coéper- 
there is no ware- 
in which members may 
store cotton and use the warehouse 
receipt as security for a loan at the 
bank, pool your credit at the bank, 
letting each member who must have 
some money to meet obligations or 
t6 buy clothing and shoes for the 
family, sign a joint note to the bank 
for the total amount needed by each, 
and then store the cotton under your 
own sheds at home. 

All local banks in the Cotton Belt 
are loaded with money during the 
winter season and they will be glad 
to make loans running up to the 
spring and summer months if ap- 
proached by influential organized 
farmers. It’s all right to pool our 
cotton and cotton seed for selling, 
but one important thing we are rath- 
er slow to learn the value of, is the 


| pooling of our credit to secure cash 


at our local banks. It is the opinion 
of nearly everybody acquainted with 
conditions that it is like committing 
business suicide to sell this year’s 
crop of cotton for less than 25 cents. 
* KO 

And because the price of cotton 
seed is higher than under normal 
conditions is no reason why organ- 
ized farmers should be content to 
take what is offered for seed on the 


local markets, by the wagon load. 
The best way to get the highest 
prices, or the best exchanges for 
meal, is to pool your seed under the 
State Union contract system and sell 
by the carload instead of selling it 


individually by the wagon load. The 
mills will buy direct from a group of 
organized farmers who make up car 
shipments but they will not buy 
direct by the wagon load. 

The indications are that the price 
of cotton seed will go much higher 
than last season, but the price will 
hardly reach the top before January. 
We can no more expect to get best 
prices for cotton seed when crop-lien 
seed are being rushed in great quan- 
markets, than we can 


expect to get the best price for cot- 
ton during the “distressed” selling 
period. J. Be 


What Onslow Is Doing 


RECENT County Union meeting 

passed an order authorizing and 
directing a member appointed to visit 
all locals that had gone down and 
resurrect them if possible and to visit 
careless ones and wake them up. We 
appropriated $50 out of the county 
treasury for that work. 

We also appointed a committee to 
see the County Commissioners and 
try for an appropriation from the 
general county funds of $75 to have 
the County’s cotton graded this year. 

There is quite a bit of codperative 
buying in the county and some -sell- 
ing cotton seed or exchanging in that 
way, but as to real codperative sell- 
ing or marketing we've not yet learn- 
ed the first letter; no, we’ve not even 
bought the primer. But I think all 
realize that is the most important 
thing of all. 

I believe in another year our coun- 
ty will be free from cattle fever ticks. 
We have now about a dozen vats and 
more a-building, public and private 
together, but this is not the work of 
the Union. When we are sure there 
are no more ticks I hope to get some 
good cows, and I think others will. 

A. W. COOPER, Secretary. 

Onslow County, N. C. 








Wilson Saves $2 to $5 a Ton on 
Fertilizer 


OR three years now we have been 

buying fertilizers through the 
Farmers’ Union under the Union con- 
tracts, saving the farmers of the 
county as a whole 
county anywhere from $2 to $5 per 
ton for all fertilizers bought. 

Under the Union contract in 1915 
we bought 1,300 tons; in the year 
1916 about 3,000 tons, and this year 
about 3,000 tons. 

We sold all the above fertilizers at 
the flat contract price. In 1916 and 
this year the dealers in Wilson sold 
fertilizer at the contract price also; 
so you see the farmers as a whole 
were benefited by our handling fer- 
tilizers. 

At our county meeting in July a 
resolution was passed asking the 
County Commissioners to appropriate 
a sufficient amount of money to pay 
office rent and clerk hire for a cotton 
grader for the season of 1917-18. This 
will make three seasons we have had 
a cotton grader in our county. Our 
County Commissioners agreed the 
first Monday in August to make the 
appropriation we asked for. 

JNO. W. JOMP. 
secretary Wilson County 
Farmers’ Union. 





Carteret Is Going Ahead 


E HAVE done considerable busi- 
ness through our organization 
this season. Have handled about 
$6,000 worth of fertilizer, saving the 
members at least $600 by codperative 
purchase of same. We have saved 
also by buying seeds and the neces- 
sary adjuncts to farming in this way. 
It has been about two years since 


we have had any ,especial work done | 
in building up the membership of our | 


Local Unions. Some Locals have 
grown strong; others have lost mem- 
bers and a few gone down. However 
we are planning a general campaign | 
for this fall to bring all of these back 
and organize new ones throughout 
the farming sections of our county. 
We had our June county meeting at 
Newport and had with us our Nat- 
ional President who gave us a lot of 
sound advice. S. C. CAMPBR. 
Carteret County, N. (¢ 


throughout the | 


(15) 1019 


Be Well Dressed 


BUY CLOTHES THAT FIT YOU 
AND FIT YOUR PURSE 
OUR dollar buys, through Lombard Profit- 
Sharing Plan, greatest value. We have no 
big-salaried salesman. We sell direct to you— 
and save you money. For example: 
Ladies’ Shoes, $1.49 up; Stockings, 10¢ to 69c 
per pair; Waists, 49c up; Skirts, 99c up. 
Men’s Shoes, $1.99 up; Trousers, $1.39 up; 
Tennis Shoes, 67¢ up. Hundreds of remark- 
able values illustrated in 60-page catalog. 
We pay ali delivery charges. You must be satis- 
fied or money returned. Don’t let a penny 
postal card stand between you and good clothes. 
Write for catalog now. Dept. P. 


LOMBARD 383%, CO. mune: 


STOCK LICK IT—STOCK LIKE iT 














a For Horses, Cattle, Sheep 

te BLACK MAK: and Hogs. Contains Cop- 

i mEDICAT EG peras for Worms, Suiphur 
15 weit SRir K 


for the Blood, Saitpeter 
for the Kidneys, Nux 
Vomica,a Tonic, and Pure 
Dairy Salt. Used by Vet- 
erinarians 12 years. No 
Dosing. Drop Brick in 
feed-box. Ask yourdealer 
for Blackman’s or write 


BLACKMAN STOCK REMEDY COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


HOTEL HERMITAGE 


Broadway 7th Ave. & 42nd St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 

















If you are aiming for New York, why not strike 
the center? This is where the HERMITAGE is 
located. 


In the middle of the Times Square dis- 
trict, the ITA touches el 
with the great amusement and 
of the metropolis. 
Rooms as low as $1.50 
and up to wt “24 day. 
No high 


FRANK G. HURLEY, Proprietor. 


vs at once 
business centers 

















ey NeLeen | 


RICHMOND,VA 


Send Today for Quotations 















Celebrated Fox Brand Rubber 

ma! Roofing lastslonger; toughest weather 

H resister known; low priced because sold 

% direct. Strictly first-grade, 1-piece rolls 

7 of 108 eq. ft., with cement and nails. 

1-ply, $1.05; 2-ply, $1.39; 3-ply, $1.74 per 
4 roll. Insure present low prices by order- 

| ing now from this advt. Satisfaction Gua- 

am fanteed. Circular and samples sent free. 

SMITH-COURTNEY CoO., 
821 East Cary St. Richmond, Va. 
South’s Oldest & Largest Mchy.& Supply House 








Guaranteed to do more and 
better work than any other. 
Built on right principle — the 
first huller to take ail the wor- 
ry out of pea hulling. Threshes 
clean, doesn’t crack peas, built 
strong, made in 4 sizes. Price 
$25 & up. Our handsome cat- 
alog tells all. It’s free; write 
for it today. 


Southern Canner & Evaporator Co. 
325 E.Main - Chattanooga, Tenn. 


sai 
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We Buy and Sell 


SECOND HAND BAGS 


Of every description. 
Especially interested in Fertilizer 
Bags: 





Write for prices. 
DIXIE BAG COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 8, Richmond, Va. 














DURABLE ROOFING 


Extra Good—Low Priced. 





| Complete with Large Head Nails, Lap Cement and 
| Directions for Laying in Center of Each Roll 

...Per Roll of 108 Sq. feet.......... $0.75 

...Per Roll of 108 Sq. feet.......... 1.00 

.-Per Roll of 108 Sq. feet.......... 1.25 





Write for Samples. 
ABRAMS PAINT & GLASS COMPANY, 
Richmond, Va. 





7 

When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.’ 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


(5 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 


We will insert ads for our Progressive Farmer 
readers in this department of our Eastern edition 





(covering Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Florida and Georgia), at the rate of 5 cents 
@ word, each insertion. If advertisement is to 
appear once, send 5 cents a word; if twice, 10 
cents a word; four times 20 cents a word, etc. 
Each word. number or initial (including each 
word, number or = initi mame and address) 


a separate word. ents no 
accepted without cash with order. If the rate 
seems high, remember it would cost you $1,400 
ad postage alone to send a letter to each of the 
homes to which we carry your ad , hn this low rate. 


Stamps accepted for —., _ $1. 
Above rates for Eastern ition only. Combined 
rate, all editions, 12 Te a word each fnsertion. 











MACHINERY 


Sees PAL ALAS LAO 


al 








For Sale—No. — re , Ellis. Champi ion . Peanut a 
Practically new. “A bargain at $100. W.°A. Peebles, 
Route 6, Raleigh, N. C. 





For Sale at a Bargain—Rumley Feed Grinder— 


Perfect condition. Also Benthal Peanut Picker, thor- 
oughly overhauled. KE. L. Dean, Suffolk, Va. 

For Sale—10 H.P. mounted International Har- 
vester Co., engine (gasoline and kerosene). Ptaeti- 
cally new and in excellent condition.: Reason for 
selling, power. W. W. Sharp, 


am using a larger 
Rocky Mount, N. C. N. C. 


HELP OR POSITIONS WANTED 


APP PPD LLP LDA. 





PPP LPL PP LLLP LD PLD LILI LLL LID 


Wanted—Woman for general housework, 
Box 125, High Point, N. C 


“Tiearn at Home or Schooi—Shorthand, Bookkeeping. 
Positions guaranteed. Tuition on credit. Edwards 
College, Winston, N. C. 


Work Your “Way “Through - “College—A few young 
men and women of good habits can pay part of ex- 
penses by work. Address Meridian College, Meridian, 
Mississippi. 


Tobacco “Factory Wants 
and expenses for right man. 
as we give complete instructions. 
Co., F-54, Danyille, Va. 

Wanted—Cabinet aiid machine men, finishers, rub- 
bers and packers; also a few able bodied young men 
who want to learn he furniture business. Address 
The White Furniture ¢ Yompany, Mebane, Cc, 


Route 4, 4, 








Salesmen—$125 monthly 
Experinece unnecessary, 
Piedmont Tobacco 





~~ 





~Targe “Berkshires. Stone Gato to arm, Petersburg, 
Virginia. a. : ; oe a 

Fancy 1 Berkshires. Ridgecrest Farm, ‘Troutman, 
North — Carolina. \ 

For Sale—10 months old, “pure- ra “Borkshire Gilt, 
$50. Lawrence Foster, Mebane, N. 





ae ores for Registered Saini Pigs—Ten 
weeks old, $12 eac Buchan, Vico-President, 
Bank of Sanford, Santora, N.C. 


_—ss« DU ROC-JERSEYS 


~¥or Bale— Registered Duroc- Jersey “Pigs. 
Jones, Raleigh, 





“Wm, *B. 


Pedigree Duroc Pi ey weeks, "$8; two $15. B. O. 
Bumpass, Bumpass, Va 
Six Pure-bred Duroc- con Pigs—Six weeks, , regis- 





tered, $9. Luther Coghill, New Canton, Va. 

“The Greatest Duroc Boar That Ever Lived | Was 
Defender—luy a pig from his son Knapp Farm, 
Nashville, | Tennessee. : ea 

~ Choice, eee Duros-Je Pigs—Hither sex, 

to 10 weeks old, $9 cach. Iredell County Pig Club, 
Statesville, N. C. : 

ESSEX 
Registered Essex Pigs. E. A. Aldridge, Randleman, 
North Carolina, — sea te 
HAMPSHIRES _ 

For Sale—Registered _ Hampshire > Hogs—All ages. 

Graham Moore, Charlotte, N. 


POLAND- CHIN AS_ 


Registered Poland-China Pigs—Six ‘to eight weeks 
old, $10 each. Represents finest Poland-China blood 
in South E. Stokes, Fairview Farm, Bamberg, 
South Carolina. 


= —— 


MULEFOOTS 
Pure-bred Mule-Foot Pigs—Two ‘months old, “seven 
fifty each. Ono tried boar, fifteen months old, twenty- 
seven fifty. Wm. H. Liles, Spring Hill Farm, R. F. 
D.' No. 1, Wadesboro, N. “€. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 








% 


For Sale—Two Registered Angus Cows—4 and 5 
years old. Also 2 registered Angus bulls, 9 and 12 
ths old Will be on exhibition at the Golden 
Belt Fair, Henderson C., October 9th to 12th, 
1917. ~ John Milne, Henderson, N. C. 
GUERNSEYS 





Pure Guernsey Bull—3 years. Knapp Sehool, Nash- 


ville, Tennessee. Se g 
Registered Guernsey Bull—4 years. Mont Brittain, 
Horse Shoe, N. C. 


Registered Guernsey Bull—2% years cola —@ A 
Rodgers, Route No. 1, Mooresville, N. ¢ ee 
HE RE FORDS 
“Wanted to Buy—A Number of Best, , Registered 
Hereford Heifers or Young Cows. Also a few bred 
uroc Sows. Write full description, pedigree and 


Prices. _Mi sissippi Farm Company, Wiggins, Miss. _ 
‘HOLSTEINS 


Registered Hol Holstein Calves—Finely “pred bull calves 
for sale. erd tuberculin tested by U. 8. Govern- 
ment. Write J. P. Taylor, Orange, Va. 


JERSEYS 
~ Registered Jersey Bull—Choicest breeding, 2% yoars. 
$100 gets him. L. B. Fowler, Tigerville, 8. C i 
Registered Jereey Heifers—One to three "years “old, 
Mu 








$50 t to” $100. — Ww. rray, Claremont, LN. €. 
DOGS 
~ Pedigreed Collie Pups. M. K. Stroud, Herndon, 
Virginia. eh : 
~Pedigreed Collie Pups. George Turberville, Fairfax, 
Virginia. 


English Bloodhound Puppies. W. N. Cavin, Mount 
Holly, N. C. 





Fine Registered Collie Pups for Sale. H. R. 
Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn. ; ; 

“For Sale—18 months oki Bull-dog, male. Good 
watch dog. John L, 


Two pairs English Guinea pigs. 
Strosahl, Whitmire, 8. C. 





Imported and Champion. Bred Collies, Airedales, 
Fox Terriers. Catalogs. Carolina Kennels, Reidsville, 


North Carolina. 


For ‘Sale—Registered White Scotch Collie “Pups— 
Beautiful, rare, bred to work Admired and appre- 
ciated for their usefulness. Roadview Stock Warm, 
Marion, Ala. 

SHEEP > AND GOATS 


¥or Sake—Southern Range Ewes and oe car 











lots. Roadview Stock Farm, Marion, 
HORSES AND JACKS 
For Sale—Several Shetland Ponies—For 0 per 
head. Address Parker C. Ewan, Clarendon, k. 





Ponies !—Welsh 
one for your 
Pony Farm, 


and Shetlands—Have you bought 
children to _ride to school’ Montrose 
Cartersville, Va. 


RABBITS _ 


Belgian | Hares—Four ‘Pedigreed sRufus 
Breeding — age. Box 414, Wilson, 


- WO OB MORE ‘acdc? 


“Duroc “and Hampshire Boars—A few good | ones to 


Red Does— 





go cheap, registration free. Brier Hill Plantation, 
Thomasville, Ga. 

Salo or Trade Sp Spanish Je Jennet and Colt. For Sale- 
7 Grade Percherons, 1 to 3, and 3 mares; A-1 
Spanish Jack. 8. Mott, Dixondale, Va. 

Fine Registered Guernsey Buli—Born . November, 
1914, $150. White Wyandotte Cockerels, $1.80. Reg- 
istered and grade Berkshire pigs. Registered Jack 
C. R. Fineh, Clover, Va. 

“300 Head Pure-bred Red Poll, Shorthorn and 


Angus young cows and heifers, not registered, at fair 
prices. Good Roe agg — and fillies. Roadview 
Stock Farm, Mario 


Polen thine Hetahive” Pigs—Cross from  pure- 
bred stock. o months old; about 25 pounds, $6 
each. If pushed..will . weigh . wae af March. Miss 
Lucie T. Webb, Warren Plains, N. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








OUR HIGH QUALITY AND RECLEANED 


Seed Rye, Seed Wheat = Seed Oats 


Will give you the most satisfactory yield FOR FALL PLANTING. 
Our Cherokee Brand of Hairy Vetch, Dwarf Essex Rape, Clovers, 
and Grass Seeds are the best grade of seeds obtainable. 
Write for Our Prices. All Orders Shipped Promptly. 
ASHEVILLE SEED COMPANY, 


P. O. Box 686, Asheville, N. C. 


GUOQNUANOAEAGONAOSURONSUQNOOUCOUCUENNONEOUEROOLSOONT 








Seed Rye—Abruzzi Seed Rye—({From pedigreed Sell—Good Farm Wagon and some Harness. Welle, 
10 bushels and over, c. 


a $3.20 bushel; Sabo nines $3 bushel; } Roseland, N. 

outhern grown seed rye, $2.! ushel; 10 bushels = 

and over, $2.40 bushel; Rosen seed. rye, $3. bushel; cheduce High Cost. of Living by buying Crisp "White 

10 bushels and over, $2.90 bushel. Kirby Seed €e., ‘ompound Lar est shorten: SD oo et. ny 

Gaffney, $ pai. a ioe oT size buckets, 2-1, 3-1., 5-Ib., 10-M., 20-1. Bight- 
sno ——.~ | teen nts. Winston Grain Co., 


Cash’ % vith order. 
N. 


STRAWBERRIES Winston - Salem, 





POULTRY AND EGGS 


DUCKS 
“White Pekin Ducks—Dueks, $1.25 
arm, Carthage, N. C. 
OBRPINGTONS 


Butt Orpingtons— Write 1 for prices and show record. 
Bloom _Kendall, Shelby, N. 


PARAS 


; each. Oak Point 








REDS 
“Rose Comb Red Cockerels for Sale—$1 to to . $3 each. 











Sallie Davidson, Route 3, Statesville, N. 
~ Young, Pure-bred Single Comb Red Cockerels—$2 
each. Mrs. Hugh A. Keith, Aberdeen, N. 

Single | Comb Reds—From prize stock. Hens, pul- 
lets and cockerels. Mrs. John Kerr, Durham, N..C. 
ROCKS 
Choice | Flock Barred Rock Cockerels—From Blue 
Ribbon stoek, Thompson stram. Satisfaction guaran- 

teed, Jno. D. Cave, Louisa, Va. 
PIGEONS 
Carneaux Pigeons—$2 per pair. J. C. Rawis, 
Franklin, Va. 
WYANDOTTES 
~~ Buff “Wyandotte Cockerels Cheap W. D. Corde, 


Emporia, Va 
MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 
Light Brahmas, 
ners, $1.25 each. 
North Carolina. 


SEEDS 4 AND PLAI PLANTS 
CABBAGE 
~ Barly ‘Jersey Cabbage Plants—That will Stand “frost, 





White Orpingtons—From prize win- 
Nannie Patterson, China Grove, 














1,000, $1.25. Eureka Farm, Claremont, N. 

Long Island Cabbago Seeds for Sale- Write for 
prices. James J. Councill & Sons, Seedsmen, Frank- 
lin, Va. 

Seven Top, 80 cents; cabbage seed, two dollars 
pound; Yellow, Red and White sets, $2.50 bushel. 
Cottongin. Cash Seed Store, Atlanta, Ga 

Cabbage Plants—Winter heading, 40c hundred; 
85c; 600, , postpaid; Express, $1.50 thousan 
5,000, $7.50 as Councill & Sons, Franklin, Va. 

Genuine Frost Proof Cabbage Seed—1 ounce, 35 
eents. Early Flat Dutch, White Globe, and Purple 
Top Turnips, Rutabaga, Collard and Mustard seed, 
10 cents ounce. Packed ftom bulk stock and ship- 
ped postpaid day order received. Write for prices 
on larger ots Jefferson Farms, Albany, | Ga. 


Cabbage Plants—Genuine true to name. F rost proof 


stock with right age. Millions ready, must be sold. 
Immediate shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. ox 
press collect, 1,000, $1.50; quantities, $1.25 Parcel 


post paid, 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2. Trial order appre- 











elated. Seeds 30c ounce. J. T. & G. W. Clark, 
Thomasville, Ga. 
~Fulwood’s Cabbage Plants—Ready for immediate 
shipment. Varieties: Jersey Wakefield, Y aston 
Wakefield, Succession and Flat Dutch a8 : 
mail, postpaid, 500 for $1.25, 1,000, for £25: 
express (not prepaid), 1,000 for $1.50, 5,000 at $1.2 
per 1,000; 10,000 and over at $1 per 1,000. Satis 
faction guaranteed. 2. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 
2,000,000 Northern. Grown Cabbage Plants for the 
South—Wakefield, Copenhagen, All Head, Succession, 
Surehead, Flat Dutch, $1 per 1,060; 000, $4. Col- 
lard, same _ price. “Your plants always give satis- 
faction.’’-—W. W. Parker, Jacksonville, N. C.—‘ 
like your style of packing plants. It seems that you 
care for your plants more than just to get them off 
your hands.’’—W. T. Johnson, Jacksonville, N. C.- 
Safe delivery guaranteed. * W. Rochelle & Sous, 
Chester, New Jersey. 
CLOVER 
Our one specialty is Bur Clover—Get our 





circular. 
‘i 250 
bushel. 
New Crimson Clover | 


Eleven cents per pound, 
Virginia. C. Grotophorst, 


Rhodes Seed Co., Forsyth, 


Bushels Recleaned Bur Clover 
_ Shields Commissary, Scotland 


Georgia. 
geo) 2 
ack, N. 








Seed 
bagged, 
Spring Grove, 


“for  Sale—U 4 od. 
f.o. b. Spring Grove, 
Va. 


dirt left in 
to secure a 
5-bushel lots and 
Link, Abbeville, 





Bur Clover—Screened once—sufficient 
the seed for inoculation which is necessary 
stand. 10 pounds to the bushel 
upwards, $1 bushel, f.o.b. Robert s. 
South Carolina. 


Buy Your Bur Clover Seed From Roadview Stock 
Farm—tThe largest bur clover farm in the South. 
Seed guaranteed the equal of any offered., $1.75 per 
bushel. Special prices on 100-bushel lots and over. 
Valuable planting instructions with orders. Roadview 














Stock Farm, Marion, Ala. 
OATS 

Choice Seed Oats—Fulghum, Appler, Bancroft. 
Rood Pros., Omaha, Ga, 

Oats—Fulghum, $1.75; Appler, $1.65; Turf, $1.60. 
Dan Browning, Helena, Ga. 

Pedigreed _ Seed Oats—Patterson and “Fulghum 
strains. Plant September-October. jreen pastures 
all winter. Has yielded 6 to 75 bushels per acre by 
May. Sidney J. Weber, Baton Rouge, La. 

ONIONS 
Onion Sets—Early Wh ite Pearl, “85e gallon, postage 


1 peck and $3.50 bushel, express or freight 
Yellow Danvers and ‘Red Westfield, 75c 
90c peck or $2.85 bushel, 
prepaid. Kirby Seed Co., 


paid, or 


not prepaid; 
gallon, 
ex presi 3 


parcel post paid; 
or freight not 
8 





‘PECAN TREES as 
“All About Papershell Pecan Culture—Free. ” 
Pecan n Company, Lumberton, Miss 
RYE 
Carolina Rye makes bright ‘yellow, “tobacco. 1 
od House, Durham, N. C. 
“For Sale—Tall 
Robert Hackney, Durham, N. 
‘Carolina Tall ‘Growing Rye—Prompt | 
Durham Seed House, Durham, N. 
If You Need Seed Rye—We are Sg ame roe 
our Drices. Winston Grain Co. , Winston-Salem, N. 
~ ‘Rye—Tall _ Southern—99 per 
bushel sacks, $2.75. Abruzzi, 
Helena, Ga. 


Abruzzi Rye—10 bushels or more, $3.30 ver bushel; 
lesa than 10 bushels, $3.50 per bushel; 1 peck, $1. 


Durham 





Growing Carolina Winter _ Rye. 
Cc. 


shipments. 





Get 





cent 


33°C0 pure, in 2%- 


Dan Browning, 








All screened and cleaned, f.o.b, Rock Hill or Cataw- 
ba, 8. C. White-Cherry Farms Co., Rock Hill, 8. C 





| Leap’s Prolific, 





Strawberry— Improved : 
Plants—2 per 1,000; 
solick, Conover, N. C. 


Strawberries—Improved Lady Thompson Strawber 


Lady Thompson PRINTED STATIONERY 
500 postpaid, $1. 

“If we do not do your printing we both lose.’’ Ask 
us for samples 4 _— Printing Department, 
Oxford Orphanage, N 


Strawberry 
3 A, F. 


























ries. Early, productive, finest quality. Choice plants, 
500, $1; $2 thousand. Leslie Bolick, Conover, N. C “= 
VEOH OUR LAND EXCHANGE | 
Pure 1917 Hairy Vetch—20 cents | per pound. — "Frank 
Purye ar, Orange, _Va. =" —_ Write A. A. Paul, Washington, N. C., for a list of 
For First-class Winter Vetch Seed, write Westview | farms for sale. 
| Stock Farm, Route i, inston - Salem, N. OC. 300 Acres—100 cleared, tobacco land, near market, 
} a enero eee 3,800. B 12, ot . Va 
WHEAT es ini = a gts eS ty—E t 
irginia Farms and Store Property—Kas rms. 
Leaps Prolific Seed — for prices. ~ Gordon ©. Witmer, Nottoway, Virginia. Ts v : 
Wilfong, Newton, N. - a 
For Sale—Good farms in — “County, N. ©. 
Fulcaster Seed hora “Rig bushel. Fair Hill Stock Jas. A. Lamb, Randleman, N. 
Farm, Mechums River, Va z Farm—Around Hundred Acres—In Virginia. sou refer 
Seed Wheat—Clean ine Prolific, $3.10, f.0.b. | close Lynchburg, or Shenandoah Valley. 92, 
John K. Goodman, Mt. Ulla, N. C. Denmark, Ss. C. 


Land—If you “have a farm you wish to sell privately 
or at auction, write Middlesex Insurance & Realty 

ple Straw, $3 bushel of our seed wheats are Co., Middlesex, N. Cc. 

—<Le eee mee ee For Sale—673-Acre Farm—in Southwest Georgia. 

acidic Cheap and easy terms. Will produce all Southern 

MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS | crops. Rev. T. D. Ellis, Owner, Macon, 


Seed Wheat—Improved ~ Golde n Chaff, $38. 75 busliel ; 
3 bushel; Red May, $3 bushel; Pur 


peices a ‘Farms Wanted—We can farm and turn 


Abruzzi Rye and Asparagus Crowns. J. W. Wool- sell "your 
folk, Fort Valley, your land into money. If you have property to sell 
ry = ia m7 Saas Seite write us. Carolina Realty Company, Raleigh, N. Cc, 
2 B Kinds Fie eeds. udley-Je 2 r 3 

oe t ' Cofurtitns, Ga. ‘ x 225 Acres—Stumped, high state of cultivation, wil 

prea APR 3 ——_____-__________. | produce bale cotton per acre. Four miles from Lyons 
For Sale—Appler Oats, Rye, Vetch, Crimson and | on public highway. Will rent for $9 acre or sell. 

Sur Clover pepe W. I. Hall Feed & Seed Co., | W. G. Dickerson, Lyons, Ga. 

G reenvil N. — _——— a 
: nt —_—_— - —________— ~~ 640- Acre Prairie Farm to Lease—Near Geiger, Ala- 
Upright-growing, Clean Seed Rye. Also Leap’s | bama. Railroad, with station on place. Overflowing 

Prolific Seed Wiest. Three dollars bushel. W. P. | artesian well and large ereek.. Half in pasture fepeed 

Barber, Barber, N. C. ! os for cattle, sheep, hogs. Land rich. M. B. Cameron, 
Hedges—Amoor River Privet, Evergreen, Makes -|;2Utaw, Ala. ere eee = fee et 

finest hedge. Choice rooted plants cheap, Leshie Fine Stoc k Farm for Sale—At Gainesville ~the 
Bolick Conover, N. C. home of “the University of Florida and United States 

gros ————~ | Experiment Station. Come and investigate the land 
Budded Pecans—Prices reasonable. Peach trees, 8 ; = 
F - z H and growing crops for yourself. Address, Perry M 
cents, Kieffer pears, 10 cents. Get Bargain List. Colson, Gainesville, Fs 





Hartwell Nurseries, Hartwell, Ga. 


Tomato and Cabbage. Plants $1. 50. “per thousand For Sale—Easy terms Several nice tracts for farms, 


from twenty-five to one hundred acres, in heart of 

by re 5 ee no. Special price in the great Ridgeway cantaloupe section. One colored 

poche : ws BNs ee eS man sold this season, $900 from three acres. Writo 
Cabbage, Collard, Lettuce and Onion Plants nf for prices. Lans Lumber Co., NorlinaaN. © 


Fall—$1.50 per thousand; 40 cents 100. Celery, $2.50 


thousand; 50 cents 100. GOaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. For Sale—52%4-Acre Farm—Six miles from Raleigh, 


with modern ten-room residence, situated on superb 








Appler oats, one fifty; Stoner and Leaps Prolific | sand-clay road and within 500 feet of Millbrook Sta- 
wheat,, three dollars per bushel. All recleaned, f.o.b. tion. Good barns, wate rworks, ete. Enough timber- 
Stony Point, N. C. K, Patterson, Statesvillo, N. C. land to furnish fire wood. Dox 290, Raleigh, N. C. 
Rural Route. =e Want to Lease—Small dairy with small rieh farm 

Home Grown Bead Rye— ~$2, 50; Abruzz $3.50; Red | houses, ete., within half mile of Marion. 15 to 25 
Rust Proof Oats, $1.25; Prolific "Bee: 1 Whea eclean- fine eows, horse, milk wagon, ete. Select trade for 
















































ed, $2.90. All in new ‘Triple B. seamless bags in lots | products at good prices, very healthy location, in foot 
of 2% bushels or more. J. E. Coulter, Connelys | hills of Blue Ridze. W. T. Morgan, Marion, N. C. 
Springs, N. ss 
: . Farm for Sale—76 Acres—Located in central North 
Clover—Best American Grown Alfalfa seed, non- Carolina, %4 of a mile from town. Soil adapted 
irrigated, 25c¢ per pound; 50-pounc its, cle per | grain, grass and fruits; rolling and nicely watered 
pound ; American grown Ked Clover, per pound; | with several streams. Good roads, school and churches 
Bur Clover, cleaned, and in bur), $1. 25 per bushel; A bargain. For further information, Address Jno, I 
Dwarf Essex Rape seed, 20c per pound; Hairy Winter Efland, Efland, N. ©. 
Vetch, 25¢ per pound. If seeds are to be sent by = paras 
Parcel Post send postage. Kirby Seed Co,, Gaffney, For Sale—317 Acres Good Farm Land—Woeated 
South Carolina Boe - ae from Raeford, N. C., and about 234 
—— —<—— wager Ra ey EES me miles from Jazram, N. C., on good public road 
“Quality Counts” Seed —Fulgiium selected seed | 100 acres of this land is cleared and the other is 
oats, $1.80 per oooh Appler selected seed oats, | wooded land containing some good timber. Will sell 
$1.60 per bushel; Hastings selected seed oats, $1.60 | in tracts of 50 and 100 acres or as a whole at a rea 
per bushel; Bancroft selected seed oats, $1. er | sonable price. Address all inquiries to Jno. A. Currie, 
bushel; Burt selected seed oats, 25 per R. F. D Raeford, N 
Texas Rust Proof selected seed cats, 30 per bushe se 4 
Winter Turf selected seed oats, $2:25 per Southern farmers will find rich virgin land at 
Abruzzi selected sced rye, $3.50 per bushel; Southern [| ridiculously low prices at Georgetown, 8S. C. Lor 
selected seed rye, $2.75 per bushel; bur clover (in staple cotton, tobacco and all staple cops do wef} 
bur), $1 per bushel; Dwarf Essex seed rape, 20c per | here. One crop should pay for the land. Let m 
pound. All of the above f.o.b. Cairo, Ga. Stock ks all | send you a magaz pe telling you of a real opportunity 
first-class. My watchword ‘Quality counts.’ Order Free for the aski . L. Hammer, General Devei 
quick; limited stocks. W. H. Robinson, Seed Grower, opment / t, Se AhGARe Air Line Railway Company 
Cairo, Jeorgia. 1114 Royster Bldg., Norfolk, Va. 
MISCELLAN ANE One of the Best Farms in Georgia 
EOUS _ buys this magnificent plantation of 265 acres 
PARADA Pui dinipacan best paved road out of Americus, Georgia,—a pros 
Try a Dollar Box. a our ae Tdauid Carbon Remover— | Perous city of good homes. 255 acres in cultivation; 
Guaranteed to remove carbon from your automobile, | SPlendid dwelling, water works, good barns and out 
Cash with order. Winston Grain Co., Winston-Salem buildings, seven tenant houses, all painted and in 
North Carolina. * | good condition, good cotton gin, and grist mill—all 
_~ . - | land free of stumps—schools and churches convenient 
3uy Sugar, Lard, Flour, Meat, Coffee and other | This place will sell quickly. If you want to be the 
Groeeries. at Wholesale Prices—We .will sell you in fortunate one, ask us for our Americus bargain Ne. 
small lots at wholesale prices. Write us immediately. 285. B. L. Hamner, General Development Agent, 
Winston Grain Co., Winston, N. C. Seaboard Air Line Railway Company, Norfolk, Va. 











NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW AND HORSE FAIR 
Columbus, Ohio, October 18 to 27 


MORE CATTLE AND HORSES, DAIRY EXHIBITS, FARM MACHINERY, MOTOR TRUCKS, BARN 
EQUIPMENT, FARM TRACTORS, DAIRY MACHINERY, CATTLE DEMONSTRATIONS THAN AT 
ANY PREVIOUS SHOW. 
Tho Big Buildings of the Ohio State Fair will be filled to overflowing with more useful machinery and 
products than the show has ever before contained. 
A War-ridden World Calls Loudly to the Dairy Industry for Food—War-time problems << be discussed 
y the biggest men in America at the Dai Mass Meeting on October 
The New Modern Coliseum makes possible a great Draft Horse Show, Night Hor Pair, 
and other features. 
THIS 1S THE ONE NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW NO DAIRYMAN CAN AFFORD TO MISS. 


Remember the Dates and Place—Columbus, Chio, October 18 to 27. 





Cattle Parade 














REGISTERED FIG TYPE HOGS. MULE FOOT AND DUROC-JERSEYS. 


SPECIAL DUROC OFFERING—One (4-months-old Good Enuff-bred Boar—Welght 
about 400 pounds now; would easily weigh 600 pounds if big fat. Deep cherry 
red, nice smooth coat, well arched back, good heavy bones. A tip-top boar and 
a proven breeder. Worth $200. Special offer, $125. 

Also a Colonel-bred Boar—Grand sire, Col’s Pilot Wonder.. Good individual about 
20 months old, light color, big, fine husky fellow. A snap for $100. 

The Bred Sows | Offer You Are REAL BARGAINS—The kind that come only once 
in a great while. Better buy now while I can fill your order. 


Some Fine Pigs and Bred Gilts of Both Breeds—Ready to move. 
OR. W. B. DORMON, NASHVILLE, ARKANSAS. 








One of Dormon’s 
Big Herd Sows 








KENTUCKY SADDLERS————— 
MAMMOTH JACKS ——————- 
——SHORTHORN and JERSEY CATTLE—— 
POLAND-CHINA, BERKSHIRE and DUROC 








—_———— HOGS 
——SHETLAND PONIES and MULES—— 


Plantation Walkers, Registered Stallions and 
Mares. First cost—Breeders’ Prices. Safe 
Delivery Guaranteed. Write us fully your 
Wants. 





THE GLENWORTH FARMS, 











“Blue Grass King” 





“Bohemian 


King 2410” Alien S. Edelen, 


Owner, 


Burgin, Ky. 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 








BERKSHIRES 





LARGE TYPE BERKSHIRES 














Offering Registered 
Berkshire Pigs 
Eight to ten weeks old, from Co- 
lumbia and English breeding 
throughout. 
PATTERSON FARM, 


Troutman, North Carolina. 











’_BERKSHIRES FOR SALE— | 


35 to 60-pound Pigs, $12.50; fifty to 60-pound 
Pigs, 20; about 100-pound Pigs, $25; larger size 
in same proportion. 

nest imported and American strains. Satisfac- 
jon guaranteed, else money and pigs returned at 
my expense this way. I am one of ‘the oldest 
and most successful breeders in the United States. 


Ample references furnished. 
THOS. S. WHITE, LEXINGTON, VA. 
is 











c— 
Registered Berkshire Shoats 
Weight 75 Pounds—Sows Only. 

Pigs, Boars and Sows from Western sows and 
boar at reasonable prices. 

Grade Percheron Colts, Mares and Horses also. 
WOODLAND STOCK FARM, 
T. C. DICKERSON, Prop., 
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R. FF. DONG. Z, Staunton, Va. 
i 








SERKSHIRES Letter received from Hayes Bros., 
Fletcher, N. ; ear Sir:—Boar arrived in good 
shay 1. We ans very much pleased with him. I can 
easily see good prospects of him making a wonderful 
ogy I ee pigs for sale all ages. See my herd 


tate Fair. 
LeRoy HALL, Hillsboro, N. G. 


BiG PROLIFC BERKSHIRES bad de QUALITY— 
t’s the reason they win at the fairs. See our 








under a year herd weighing 400 apiece, and under 
§ months herd weighing 200 to 250 apiece, out of 
litters of 10 and 12 each, at Raleigh this fall. Have 
a number of good pigs for sale. Write me. 

LEROY HALL, HILLSBORO, N. C. 


_DUROC- JERS EY 


rarer arr 








DEFENDER PRINCE, A GRAND CHAMPION 
The demand is great, but we are prepared to meet the 
wants of the people. We can supply for immediate 
elivery pigs of all ages, in pairs or trios, properly 
mated. Bred gilts, bred sows and service boars in any 
quantity. Those who cannot pay cash can buy from us 
on time. 


KIMBALL FARM, OXFORD, N. C. 


We Offer 4 Bred Duroc Gilts 


Weight around 150 pounds, 
at $15 each. Also 
Hampshire Boar Pigs, $15 each. 
MAPLEDALE STOCK FARM, 
Prosperity, South Carolina. 
PURE-BRED. PIGS, 


DUROCS s wees on DUROCS 


——_-————--Ready for shipment Ote. 10th.—_—————-—— 
BOARS, $19; SOWS, $12 EACH. 
Pedigrees durnished. Best of Breeding. 


WwW. P, GIBBS, Route 2, Bedford, Va. 























STIC KLER'S Rms Are Big Type, Prolific. Chol- 
era immune—they carry the blood of the breed’s best 
individuals 

Chota Spring oe Yearling Pigs—Sired by Brook- 
water “Vonder Chief 185267. + apes now. Prompt re- 
vly and fair ‘reatment- assure 

€. A. STICKLER, Route ria “ CANTON, ILLINOIS. 








HIGH-BRED DUROCS 
With size and quality. Three undefeated show sows, 
just farrowed thirty-six pigs. Two of these litters 
sired by our great junior edger son of a World’s 


Champion. Write vour wan 

s. J. JORDAN & SONS, McCULLERS, N. C. 
mth mean SHFFICIENCY 

DUROC JERSEY -— feed high — pork 

soing out of sight—let us tell you about 

Ours. Folder free. 


W. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 

















Registered Duroc Pigs—— 
8 Weeks Old, 30 Pounds, $10.50 Each 

silk, with certificates to match Pairs fur 

Satisfaction or money back Write 

4, LYERLY'& SONS, CLEVELAND, N. C. 


ESSEX 


- REGISTERED ESSEX, POLAND-CHINA AND 
DUROC PIGS. 
EGISTERED ESSEX and POLANO-CHINA sows, 
Safe in: farrow. 
GiSTEREO ESSEX SERVICE BOARS CHEAP. 
€. COULTER, Connelly’s Springs, N. C. 
. 7h 
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Sale of the 
Big Spring Farm Guernseys 


Property of Miss W. L. Inman 


Leesburg On 


) Tuesda 
Virginia 


1917 


oe RE 










The foundation animals of this herd were selected on the Island of 
Guernsey for the owner who secured the choicest specimens of the 
greatest families, including daughters of 


Governor of the Chene, 
Imp. Masher’s Sequel, 
Imp. France’s Jewel VIII, 


Royal Governor of l’Etiennerie, 
Defiance, 
Golden Jewel, etc. 


Females strong in the blood of the May Rose and France families. 


The herd has been under the con- 
stant supervision of the Bureau of 


The catalog (which will be issued 
shortly) will list a lot of the most 
desirable cattle which have been 
offered at public sale. Animals of 
large size, good conformation, rich 
coloring, nice shaped udders, with 
well placed teats. 


Animal industry and has not been 
open to the introduction of any 
outside animals and has been free 





from abortion and tuberculosis. 


COWS OF GREAT DAIRY CAPACITY. 


Catalog sent only on request. Address 


LEANDER F. HERRICK, 
405 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 


2500 STEERS 


FOR SALE 





























- We have on hand at our Polk, De Soto, and Osceola County Ranches 
the following steers for sale for September and October deliveries: 


1,000 2-year-old Steers ............@ $31 


1,560 3 and 4-year-old Steers........@ $36 
300 Stags and Bulls 


All of these are native cattle, raised in Florida, but much above the 


average of the state in size, quality and condition, 
show some Devon and Shorthorn blood. 
shoe or “26” Brand. 
diately to 


KISSIMMEE ISLAND CATTLE CO., 


W. F. Ward, Manager, Florinda, Florida. 


Many of them 
All are in either the Horse- 
Feeders wanting steers should write imme- 








THE HAMPSHIRE HOG 


in public auction or. private 
sale is the best hog to buy for 
the biggest profit. He shows 
the greatest gain, the most 
rapid growth, and at less cost 
per pound of growth. 


Public Sale Catalog Free 


Sales i in Georgia, sheets: Louisiana, Tennessee and Texas. 
free information, Free literature, giving history of the Hampshire 
breed and reasons why he develops so rapidly. 

E. C. STONE, - 703 E. Nebraska Ave., PEORIA, ILL. 


VAEDOUUEEN DISHED 
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BULLS AND HEIFERS OF 


Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, B!ue Bell, 
Tormentor, Oxford Lads and Eminent 
families. You know there is no better 
blood than these famous proved families. 





Our Berkshires are 
Unexcelled. 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 


Write for deseriptions and prices. 


| FAYLOR PLANTATION, 








TAMWORTHS 


LLL LLL LLP LPL LLPLLLP LLL PLL LPL 
T AMWORTH! “An” “hee. English, Canadian 
or American bred, 
Largest Exhibition Herd in the South, 
DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 


Columbia, South Carolina, 





— Tamworths Our Specialty — 


Pig s for Sale at Reasonable Pric 
All well bred and ay a good individuals offered 


sale. 
WESTVIEW STOCK FARM. 4. rook, Manager. 
R. F. D. No. |, Seen cabernet N. C, 


O. I. C’s. 


~ 
0. 1. C.’s. Booking orders 
for pigs of. Sept. and Oct. 
farrow at $15 each; $28 per 
pair, no-akin, 8-10 ‘. 
old, pedigre ed. Service 
boars, weight 100 tbs., "$307 
75-tb, boars $22.50. Best 
of breeding. 

W. 4. Owen, Bedford, Va. 


——FROST’S BIG TYPE O. [. C’s—— 


10 Extra Good Spring Boars. 
Ready to book orders for 200 early fall pigs. ALL 
carry prize-winning blood_lines and are priced to sell, 
Address, ° 
S. D. & B. H. FROST, 

















Route 2, Kingston, Mo. 





0 t C ? and CHESTER WHITE Boars, Bred 

$ Gilts, Sows. Young Herds a Specialty. 
No akin; prolific, large kind. Pedigrees free. Write 
for prices and circulars. Prices reasonable. 


F. E. RUEBUSH, Sciota, Illinois. 
POLAND- CHINAS 


we LPL LILI ree 





PEP OA Ore 





JONES’ BIG OX HERD 


Registered Poland- China Pigs 


AT BARGAIN PRICES. 
The best living blood represented in our herd. 
Safe delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
for prices before you buy. Instruetions for feed- 
ing with each animal shipped which will reduce 
your feeding bill. 


E. W. JONES, Woodlawn, Va. 














Bred Gilts and Early Spring Pigs 
now ready for shipment. Famous 
for growing into 1,000-. weights. 
Backed by a guarantee to please. 
Also Angus. You will win if the 
last word is from J. P. Vissering, 
Box 7, Alton, iinois. 


—BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS 
A limited number of pure-bred pigs. Sires and dams 
winners at @ number of 1916 fairs. Am now booking 
orders for November delivery, pairs no akin, 8 weeks 
old, pedigreed, $30; single, $15. 
R. M. MOORE, &. F.D. No. 2, BEDFORD, VA. 


ABERDEEN- ANGUS 














RAPALA AAD AAA AAA mech 


[am lian a nume- 

Aberdeen-Angus ber of young bulls, 
——— cows and heifers, 

good individuals and weil bred, at moderate 


Prices. Stock registered. 
J. D. BLACKWELL, 





Fayette, Missouri. 


ANGUS ¢ ATTLE Both sexes, all ages, best 

Strains. Bulls ready for ser- 
vice by Trojan-Erica and  Quéen Mother sires. Also an 
exceptionally handsome PERCHERON STALLION, reg- 
istered in P. S. A.. coming 6 years Old, weight 1950 Iba. 
ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Jeffersonton, Va. 


Registered Aberdeen-Angus Cattle 


25: SULLS 1 to 3 yeasr old, $125 to $35 
30 Bred COWS and HEIFERS, $150 to 3500 each. 


W. W. PIERCE, Trimble, Tenn. 
HEREFORDS| 


POPPA AAP IAI nnn enn — 











NAAR Ae 


Seven Hereford Bull Calves 
From 4 to 12 Months Old. 
Sired by Dauntless Britisher, one 
of the finest Hereford bulls in the 

















South. Apply to 
M. K. LEE, MONROE, N. C. 
HOLSTEINS 


Kentucky Holsteins 100 Splendid Femates. 


Real Bargain im Royally 
bred Young Bulls. Our cattle have size...vigor,~fash- 
ionable breeding and’ exceptionai conformation. ‘Are es- 
pecially desirabte for Southern buyers because of accli- 
mation. Reasonable prices; dependable warranty. 
Newman & Bowles, Kaintucke Farms, Bardstawn, Ky. 


SHORTHORNS 


SHORTHORN STEERS “BREAK 
WORLD’S RECORD. 

forty Shorthorn steers, weighing 1692 
pounds, bred in. North Dakota, fed in 
South Dakota, topped the Chicago mar- 
ket July 9 at $14 per cw averaging 
$236.88 per head. They were part of a 
shipment of 18 loadsa of Shorthorns, 26% 
head, which sold for $55,025.39, averag- 
ing slightly under $210 per head 

Market authorities pronounce this 
performance without a parallel for all 
time and regardless of breed. 

The Shorthorn is the breed for you. 
AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ AS3'N,, 
{3 Dexter Park Ave., Chicagu, tlt. 





Ann 











SHORTHORNS 


oy fey COWS WITH 
LF AND BRED. 


A FEW FINE BULL 
AND HEIFER CALVES 


SHEDDEN FARMS, 
Raymond, Georgia. 
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Studying Southern needs, designing and manufacturing especially to 
meet them, the Sandwich Manufacturing Company offers to the 
Southern farmer corn shelling and grain storing machinery that 
represents the utmost in value—in economy—in the saving of time 
and labor. , 


Buy only a Sandwich. ‘ 


Shell either husked or 
unhusked corn. Separ- 
ate and clean the corn 


Come mounted or unmounted— 
portable or stationary. Many 
Special features and equipment. 
rgest manufacturers of corn 
shelling machinery in the world. 
Widest range of selec- 
tion in sizes and types. experience goes 
into every sheller. 


Dothe 

work with a 
minimum of power 

—are extremely dure 

able. Shell clean and 

fast, save the coband 
husks. Meet any § 
Southern need—for farmer 
or warehouseman. We guarantee a high quality product throughout, 


SANDWICH (22%:) FARM ELEVATOR 


A machine that relieves farm 

help of the laborious, muscle- 

6training, back-breaking work 

of unloading corn and small 

grain from wagons to granaries, 

bins and freight cars. Saves 

time, money and muscle. Does 

the work of seven men. Uses 

horse or engine power. Lined 

with heavy sheet steel, cannot 

sag, clog or rattle. Ample width for fast elevating. Has overhead 
wagon dump—will take any size load. Stores your grain quickly 
and economically—goes into the crib clean—no rotting—there’s ap 
extra profit when you store your grain the Sandwich way. 


We have illustrated catalogues containing valuable facts about 
Corn Shellers and Farm Elevators. A postal today will bring them. 


SANDWICH MFG. CO., 300 Main Street, SANDWICH, ILL. 


VORPEEREEDLEYREOOVEEAEOEUESUGAEOOQUGUCOTOOOOAOUESEOOEEOEADEDGGEEOUOUODOODEASOUEGUEDEOUEGUOEOUOGEOOEDEEROGEOOODEOUEGSOOOGEOEGEEOESSELOGUON 
Ee COUNTY LEADS STATE 
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WITH 12 COMMUNITY FAIRS 
See the collective Exhibit at the 


Big Gaston County Fair, 


Oct. 9-10-11-12-13, 1917, Gastonia, N. C. 


J. M. HOLLAND, Executive Secretary. 
(MdOLNOUUUUNUGONOONOETEOOOTOOEOEONOUETEEEETNOEOOOOERNEEUUOOOOOOENOEUQOGOOEOERTEEUOGOOOOOOOOUEAENEEOOOOUESOEEOSGOUOOASLGEUUUUGOOAEANNLIL 
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In spite of the greatest demand for rubber roofing ever known we have not advanced our prices 
this year. Almost every factory and dealer has advanced prices from 10 to 50 per cent. 
Order now and save money. 108 sq. feet to the roll with nails and cement for laying. 
Spotless Rubber Roofing is the standard roofing of the South; used by thousands 
of leading farmers and contractors and giving perfect satisfaction. The very best low 
priced roofing to bry: eoval in weight, length and,thickness to any otherstandard roofing. 
1-ply, wt. 35 Ibs. 1 05 2-ply, wt. 45 Ibs. 1 3 8-ply, wt. 65 lbs. 1 74 
Price per roll, . Price per roll « Price per roll o 
Spotless Special Guaranteed Rubber Roofing is the highest grade rubber roof- 
ing we know of. The quality of felt used, the genuine asphalt saturation and superior 
skin coating puts this roofing in a class by itself. Made in four weights, 





-ply 2-ply -ply 4-ply 
Wt. roll, 35 lbs. 45lbs. 65lbs. 65 lbs. 
Price, roll, $1.30 $1.65 $2.00 $2.35 


Write now for fullinformation and free samples of 
Roofings, also special Reduced Prices on Mill Ends. 
Shipped quick from Richmond—Little freight—No delay. 
THE SPOTLESS CO. Richmond, Va. 
Address desk D475 for Special Roofing Proposition. 

















dress, just as it is given in the advertisement. 


























i This will insure prompt | 
delivery and immediate attention. 
; Postal employes say it is remarkable how much mail is wrongly addressed. 
ett ias The state or the street address, or both, will be omitted, or the town or city 
Pe will be misspelled, or the firm name will be written and no address whatever 
§ given. 
: These are due to lapses of memory or to diverted attention, and to avoid 
%|| them, one should refer to the advertisement before addressing the envelope, 
§ and then copy the address just as it is given in the paper. 





HEN writing letters to advertisers, it is a good plan to use the correct ad. | 





| __‘ THE MARKETS 
North Carolina Markets 


Prices paid by merchants for farm products in_the 
markets of North Carolina for the week ending Sat- 






































urday, September 15, as reported to the Division of 
Markets, W. B. Camp, Chief: 
432 3 
& 5|* 3105 
rae | id 
Town S sie s{ae 
mt G1) I< py 
Durham ....cccccecce $2.10} |$3.50/$1.00/$3.50 
Fayetteville ........ aoe 4.00) 1. an 
EBUUMEOE oe iv eeoesee 2. sees) 2 
Lumberton 2 aee 
Raleigh 
Salisbury . 
Scotland Neck ...... | ° 
Statesville .......... of . 
Wilmington .. esos 4 . 
Le eee ee ee 
Winston-Salem ...... : 
Chicago, IllL—No. 2 white corn, $2.29@2.16% (de- 
livered in Raleigh, $2.44@2.31%); No. 2 yellow corn, 


No. 

(delivered in Raleigh, $2.39@2.32). 
1 White Potatoes, per barrel: New York, $2.50 
@3.25; Philadelphia, $3@3.50; Baltimore, $2.75@3.25; 
Washington, $2.75@3; New Orleans, $3.90@4.30; De- 
troit, $3; Boston, 5@3.60; Atlanta, $3.40@3.50; 
Cleveland, $3.85@4; Chicago, $3.75; Cincinnati, $4.25 

@4.50; Buffalo, $3.75@3.85; Columbus, $3.50@4. 
Yo. 1 Sweet Potatoes, per barrel: New York, $3.50 
. $3.75@4.75; Boston, $5@4.75; Buf- 
$4.75@5.25; Washingotn, $3@4; Baltimore, 3 
; Philadelphia, $4.65@4; Cincinnati, $4.25@ 


$2.25@2.17 
No. 


” 





























4.75; Chicago, $4.50@5.50; Cleveland, $5.25@4; Ce- 
lumbus, $4.25@4.50; Detroit, $4.75. 
BUTTER, EGGS, POULTRY AND HOG PRICES 
2 
Town Ou. g 
5 (Bg 
og | o 
fA 
Durham .........+- 15) ..... 
Fayetteville ....... .15/$17.00 
eee .20| 18.00 
Lumberton . aca a arr 
Seer 20] 
Salisbury ......... .22) 2 
‘ot Neck 17) 
Statesville .. .16} 
Wilmington saat 
Wilson 





Winston-Salem 















Butter—Chicago: Creamery extra, 43c; extra, 42%c 
firsts, 40% @42e. Elgin: creamery, 4514¢ New York: 
Higher than extra, 44% @45%ec; extra, 44%@5% 
firsts, 483@44c. Philadelphia: creamery firsts, : 
extras, 44% ¢; extra firsts, 44c. New Orleans, fancy 
creamery, 44c; fancy dairy, 36c; Western, 35e. 

Eggs—Chicago, extra fine, 44@45e. New York, ex- 















tra fine, 44@46c. New Orleans, candled Louisiana 
fresh, 36@37c. 

Cheese—Chicago, Daisies, 25@2 ec; New York, 
Daisies, %@2 ec; Philadelphia, New York, full 
cream, 264 @26%c¢c; New Orleans, Daisies, 26c. 

Hogs—RBaltimore, good heavy hogs, 200-250 Ibs., 


$19.50@19.70; good light hogs. 
19.50. Jersey City, heavies 
Pigs and roughs, $17@17.50. 

PRICES OF COTTON AND COTTON SEED 


130-150 
and Yorkers, 


Ibs., $18.30@ 
$19@19.10; 














| Middling Cotton] Cotton Seed 
Town | Thursday | Per Bushel 
Durham ...cc.cccccves 21. | sone 
Fayetteville . ee $0.90 
Hamlet Mewes ame  B ~\sewws 
Lumberton ep? Speke 
Raleigh ...... | .80 
Seotland Nec | .75 
Statesville kegs 
Wilmington Btn Serna 
WHITE STANDARDS 
Middling price and difference in price between grades 
paid at leading spot markets of the United States, 


Wednesday, September 12, 1917: 









'd 


Mid. 





Strict G. 
Good Ordinary 


} 

ie 
F 
\3 


Norfolk 

















Augusta 50) 38 
Savannah ........ 50} 38 
Montgomery ...... 62) 50 
New Orleans ..... 112} 75 
eee 110) 63 
Little Rock ...... | 62} 50 
TMIED cocecscsecs 88} 69} 
Houston 45) 
Galveston 45 
ION -w'e8 se asidaies 86; 61] 43) 25 
ee | 
| Average ......... | 75} 54] 38] 19}20.65] : 





Note:—To find the price paid for grades above mid- 
dling, add points ‘‘on’’ to middling price; to 
value of grades below middling, substract points ‘ 
from the middling price. Example: Middling is quoted 




























at 20.50 for Norfolk and Good Middling is 38 ‘‘on’’. 
| Therefore, 20.50 plus 38 equals 20.88, which is the 
| Drice paid for Good Middling. 
j 
° 
Cotton Seed Prices 
I UM ave ik lnive: 06'S erase bares 358.70 per ton 
SS eer 63.10 per ton 
a Se a ee 50.00 per ton 
PATOE, APE ice rcweeases 50,00 per ton 
Se ere ae a 55.00 per ton 
Garden City, Miss....... $48 to 50.60 per ton 
Port Gibson, Mise............ 92.00 per ton 
Vicksburg Miss. 2.0 ton 
Montgomery, La., ton 
NN Rr as a0 od Soe a qe $5 ton 
Betie. Cen. kb os es etewes 52 ton 
Springfield, S. C ton 
PROGMAN, B. Capccccccscseveces r ton 
Indianola, Sere rrer ere re ton 
Alligator, ton 
Gilbert, S ton 
Denton, ton 
Lowndesville, 5S. Oe per bushel 
NR UO ce a hia'g m/e 6-06 6.0% 54.00 per ton 
Bog. ae? SPrererereerraeae 53.00 per ton 
| Clarksville, Ark., ....... 50.00 per ton 
| 
| 
° . 
| Ginning Charges 
Gilbert, S. C., (cotton mill gin) $1 bale, 
Gilbert, S.C., (independent gin) 25 to 40c 
per hundredweight. 
Ztodman, 8S. C., (independent gin) 35c per 
hundredweight, including bagging and ties, 
Roy, Ala., 10c per hundredweight of seed 
cotton. 


Sally, S. C., 40c per hundredweight of lint. 





Alligator, Miss., $7 per bale. 
Indianola, Miss., $4 per’ 500-pound bale. 
Simpsonville, S. C., will have to pay $3 
per bale for ginning at gin connected with 
| oil mill. There is one independent gin I un- 
derstand is only going to charge $1.50.—H. 
Denton, Ga., 45e per hundredweight, bag- 
ging and ties, $1.50, (independent gin). 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Lowndesville, S. €., (oil mill gin) 50c per 
hundredweight. 

Milton, Fla., 40c per hundredweight; bag- 
ging and ties, $1.50. 

Rincon, Ga., (independent gin) 49e per 


hundred weight. 
Rayne, La., (Union gin) 35e per hundred- 

weight; bagging and ties, $1.75. 
Wake Forest, N. C., (two gins) 

one-twentieth. 
Port Gibson, 


charges 


Miss., 50e per hundredweight 





for short cotton: 60c for staples: $1.75 w rap- 
ping No. 2 bagging. 

Clarksville, Arkansas, 22%4c per hundred- 
weight; wrapping §2 per bale. Increased 
cost per bale over last year, $1.70. 

Virginia T 
irginia Tobacco 

HE tobacco markets of Virginia show 

more life this September than for many 
years. Growers are rushing primers and 
stalk leaf in so rapidly that buyers fear 


there will be a glut on the market and that 
there may be a temporary closing down and 
@ consequent drop in prices. A-warning to 
growers has been issued from Richmond to 
that effect and in some other centers farm- 
ers have been compelled to haul their loads 
home again for a later delivery. 

The immense offerings of primings thls 
year is surprising everybody. In some cases 
the recent Wet spell caused mildew where 
fires were not built in the tobacco barns. <A 
little fire on the floor of a drying loft will 
dispel a great deal of dampness if made at 
the right time, that 


and is while the wet 
spell prevails. 

Richmond.—Only 75,000 pounds were of- 
fered this week and they averaged 13 cents. 
One lot ran away up to 20 cents, but the 
quality of this leaf was particularly good. 


Danville.—Primings are 
use in cigarettes; some English stemming 
leaf of a low grade went to 20 cents; cigar- 
ette material ranged from 20 to 40 cents; 
and a few wrappers reached 50 cents 

Lynchburg.—138,100 pounds were sold, 
some good lots realizing 15 to 17% cents. 

Petersburg.—Dark primings varied from 3 
to 13% cents, with an average of 10% cents. 


being bought for 


South Hill.—Some _§ stalk-cured brights 
brought from 12 to 50 cents. 

South Boston.—The sales consisted of 
primings, bright lugs, bright wrappers and 
leaf. A few wrappers ran up to 55 cents, 
the average on all brights being 22 eents. 


Rocky Mount.—The total receipts to date 
ire 4144 million pounds and the average price 


over 27% cents. The average this week is 
$27.54 for nearly two million pounds. 
G BE. W. 





The Cotton Market Situation 


HE week has brought a check to the de- 
jee tendency in the cotton market, 
and there has been a substantial recovery in 
the price. This been in a large degree 
due to the increasing disposition on the part 
of producers to refuse to follow the decline. 
The firmer stand of holders has 
steadier tone, and this has 
to modify their views on the general situa- 
tion. Much more attention is being paid to 
the reports of crop deterioration from near- 
ly all sections of the Belt. 

The movement is running far behind both 
last year and the year before. To a consid- 
erable extent this is due to the backward- 
ness of the crop this year, especially in the 
more northerly districts; but even in the 
lower and earlier districts the movement 
slow, and fails to show 
seasonable proportionate to the 
ginning. Then the lateness renders the crop 
all the more susceptible to the dangers of 
early frost and the weevil. These conditions 
have been aggravated by the long spell of 
coo] weather. On the other hand there is 
talk that recent rains in Texas have started 
new growth, which with delayed frost might 
add materially to the yield drouth- 
devastated section. 

On the it 
next Bureau report 
and 
has 


has 


eaused a 


induced buyers 


is 
the normal rate of 
increase 


in the 


is now the 


will 


whole, thought that 


show con- 
the 


lower 
crop estimate, for 
decidedly in the 
which were previously the most prom- 
ising. The world used 13,000,000 bales of 
American cotton last year, exclusive of linters, 


a 
dition reduced 


outlook gone off 


tions 





and will doubtless want at least as much 
this year. The Bureau’s last report put the 
crop at 12,500,000 bales, and the ‘next re=- 
port may cut this to about 12,000,000 bales. 
There does not seem any doubt at all but 
that mills can afford to pay as much as 25 
cents for this crop, and still make good 
profits out of the manufacture. We had 
been led to expect such a price, and in vieW 
of the average cost of other commodities, we 
ought to get that much for our cotton We 
can get it if we hold for it, but the holding 
must be general W. T. WILLIAMS. 
A woman owning @ house in Philadelphia 
before which a gang of workmen were en- 
gaged in making street repairs was much 


interested in the work, R 
“And which is the foreman?” she asked 
of a big, burly Celt. 


A proud smile came to the contenance 


of that individual as he replied: 

“Oi am, mum.” 

“Really?” continued the lady. 

“Oi kin prove it, mum,” rejoined the Ire 
ishman. Then, turning to a laborer at 
hand, he added: 

“Kelly, ye'’re fired!’’—Harper's. 
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“LEST WE FORGET” 


‘AN or preserve the wild musca- 
dines. 











How about that winter garden and 
turnip patch? 


Now is the time to examine all 
roois and stop the leaks. 

Southern farmers should sow more 
oats for an early spring hay crop. 

In selecting your brood sows 
sure they come from prolific stock. 


be 


Is there any part of your farm that 
could be drained to advantage this 
winter? If so, arrange to order your 
“tike now. 


Plenty of winter grazing crops 
should be put in in order to cut down 
the winter feed bill. 


It has always paid to handle and 
store sweet potatoes careiully, but 
‘with present prices it will pay better 
‘than ever. 


Pork cannot be produced economi- 
‘cally on pasture alone, neither can it 
S be produced profitably without pas- 
* tmre. 


As each farm implement finishes 

© its work, paint it, grease the parts 

that actually till the soil, and store 
promptly. 


Before attempting to fatten your 
“hogs for market, be sure they are 
| free from lice. It is just as unwise to 
feed hog lice as it is cattle tieks. 


Are you bragging about the number 
© of tops and fodder you have stored 
‘for winter feeding or the number of 

tons of peavine hay you have grown? 


Let the money your boy has made 
. by growing his acre this year be his 
ivery own. Don’t take it away from 
him, but rather encourage him either 
to spend it for a productive purpose 
| or deposit it in a savings bank. 


While painting the outside of your 
fiouse. it is a good time to fix up the 
Sinside. Why not installa heating 
‘plant, a water system and do some 
inside painting and papering before 
cold weather sets in? 


Fali is an excellent time to do con- 
Fcrete work. Do you need some walks 
Hlaid, a watering trough at the barn, 
Por a floor in the cellar? Find out 
Pyour meeds and arrange to do the 
work promptly. 


When weeds are cut along roads, 
fenee rows, or about farm buildings, 
Frake them up and haul to some spot 
in your field that needs humus or that 
meeds something to prevent washing. 
pif the seeds have matured, better put 
them in a wash. 


© Don’t sell all the apples and pears. 
Store enough for the use of your 
ffamily during the winter. This ad- 
Pvice should also extend to peanuts 
and popcorn, for these add pleasure 
Pto the hours neighbors and young 
folks spend with you on winter even- 
Pings, 


fF. When the. public schools start this 
fall, thousands of farmers all over the 
South will say, “Work is so pressing 
Pthat | can’t spare Johnny from home, 
P but | will let him start in a month or 
Ptwo.” Is such a course fair to your 
boy? Are you sure it is necessary for 
Pyou to keep him out of school for-a 
EMonth or two months? 

Many Southern farmers will plow 
ftheir wheat land and will sow the 
Seed the same week, working all the 
time to get the land as loose as pos- 
esible. The result is that when the 
Pseed are drilled they will be put in 
q from three to five inches deep and 
When germination is complete will be 
Bunable to break their way through 
e the soil. When land is plowed such a 
little while before seeding, it is doub- 
ely important to use a land roller or 
Pcultipacker to get a firm seed bed. 








OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to ‘‘ The Young Peopie’s Department”, The Progressive Farmer 


rd 














VEGETABLE LORE 


Be like the cabbage—get a head— 
Though on small celery; . 

Just manifest an onion’s strength 
And climb adversity. 


Lettuce all be up and doing; 

Things! don’t turnip when we wait; 
If we use @ little pepper 

We can beet decrees. of fate. 


> as patient as a wormwood; 

fry to cast dull caraway; 
some thyme you'll see the 
Dawning of a brighter day. 
—American 


radish 


Florist. 











“DEAR OLD IRELAND” 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


AM an “Irishman.” I have 

country four and a-half years. 
you something about old 
land. 

I was 


in this 
I will tell 
home in Lre- 


been 
my 


born and lived in Belfast, 
Antrim, until I was 12 years old, 
largest city in Ireland, although 
capital and oldest city. 


County 
It is the 
Dublin is 


Belfast is noted for its linen manufaetur- 
ing’ and its miner2i waters. When the last 
census was taken there were 400,000 inhabi- 
tants. It is also noted for its large 
building yards. Harland and Wolf's, where 
the Olympic and Titanic were built, and 
Workman and Clark’s, one on each side of 
the Belfast Lough. 

Belfast is built on the river Lagan and 
where the river rises it is very clear, but as 
it flows towards the Lough it is very muddy 
and dirty as the drains of the city flow into 
it. 

There is a 
grounds are 
ments 
for 
one 


ship- 


beautiful city halt 
well kept. There 
around it; one for Quegn Victoria, 
the soldiers who fell in the Boer 
for Sir James Haslett who did a 
for Belfast, one for Lord London- 
derry, who was @ statesman and a 
and several others. 
There are museums 


and its 
are monu- 


one 
War, 
good deal 


soldier, 


and a free library 
and also a Carnegie library and several pub- 
lie parks for the pleasure of the people. 
There is a_ beautiful plant 
that helps to supply the city with water. 
It gets its supply from the Mourne Moun- 
County Down. There botanical 
gardens where can be seen all the beautiful 
flowers of the world, and the hothouses and 
fernery are exquisite. There are three very 
fine depots, all the year around they 
decorated with ferns and potted flowers, 
I suppese everyone knows about the three 
beautiful ‘Lakes of Killarney” into which 
a is Saint Patrick threw all 
the toads, and also the river 
Shannon. It is the largest river in the 
British 
I hope that who letter 
will have the pleasure of seeing these things 
if they ever take a trip to “Dear Old Ire- 
land’ where the grass is ever green and the 
motto is “A Hundred Thousand Welcomes,” 
“SHANKS.” 


THE NEW TEACHER 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


waterworks 


tains, are 


are 


supposed 
snakes and 
Isles. 


someone sees this 





ING! dong! 
children to 


The 
school 


bells are calling the 


now. Every boy 
teacher. 
at the 


One says that 


girl is eager to see the new 
all gather 
building to talk it over. 
: Another 


At recess corner of the 


is very silly.’ says “she has al 


bunch of 
had 
her. 


ready picked 
“Little bad 
old miss 
found fault. 

But after a few 
best they 
Because, was 
believed 
playing 
“pal” in 


out a sissy 
rather 


pets” 
boy” said, ‘I 


so and so than Everyone 


days, all declared her 
had 
the kind of 
“Studying 
play.”’ 
school-room and 
WALLACE 
Texas. 


the 


teacher ever seen. Why? 


she teacher 
in, and 
their 


play- 


while you 


She 


study 
while 
the 


was 
on the 
HEWLETT. 


you 


ground. 
Breckenridge, 





Likes the Agricultural High School 


WANT to tell you of our Lafayette Coun- 
ty Agricultural 
the 
school is 
north of 
beautiful 
been open four years, 
full the 
two graduates. 
best in 
waterworks, 


High Sehool, which I at 


tended past session 


This located on a farm five 


miles Oxford, Mississippi. It is a 
Although it 


both 


very place. has only 
dormitories 
had 


among 


were 
winter, and 


Our 


past we twenty- 


school is the 
Mississippi It is equipped 
heating 


have 


and, 
lighting 


steam system, 


next year we shall an electrie 


plant, 


and | 


“she | 


have | 


that | 





with | 


with home economics, agriculture, 
ual training besides. 


and man- 


[ enjoyed the home economies course very 
much. It is divided into 
cooking and sewing. 


two divisions, 
Our display of sewing 
so good we carried it-to Oxford to the 
County Field Meet to be exhibited. This ex- 
hibit was placed in the high school building 
in Oxford and filled the walis of one of their 
largest class rooms, 

the graduating 
and underciethes 
that nice? 
stitch 


was 


The girls of 
their 
Was 
could 


made 
themselves. 
of these 


class 
dresses 
not 


Several giris 


mot sew a when 


sehool four years ago,*but I never 


they first en- 


tered saw 
@ prettier collection of dresses. 

We learning to sew, 
darn and patch our clothes 
tudy 
better 


are not only but to 


as well. I think 


every girl should home economics and 
learn to be a home 


girl 
food in her 


maker. Every 


should know how to prepare and serve 


and how to make 
+ ai A 
Clothes, at least. I think all 


teach home economics 


home her own 
schools should 
but, 
think every 
agricultural 


and agriculture, 


as most schools fail to do this, I 
boy and girl should attend an 
high sehool 
Our school is run in such a as to al- 
low the boarding students to board at 
actual The superintendent of this 
school has offered to buy farm products, at 
market prices, from the 
these for the table, thus 
Pay their way. 
Mississippi. 


way 
get 
cost. 
students, and use 
them to 
MAY. 


enabling 





Progress at Woodlawn School 


USED to go to a graded. school with 

twenty-five rooms, and when we moved to 
the country, I almost heart 

The school was a little 
about 16x18 feet with three 
one door, our sehool 


was broken. 
house 
and 


rough 


old log 
windows 
and ground was 
and rocky. 
But in 1909 
had our first 
at the close of 
successful play. 
we began a new 
the old 


progess began. 
public school 
school, and 


That 
entertainment 
had a 
Two years from that 
school house about a 
We built a 
with and have thirteen win- 
eight _ and a rolling partition. 
It is painted white and green, with a sani- 
tary drinking fountain amd a lieve! piay- 
ground, sowed in In front of the 
house we have lots of pretty roses and other 
flowers. 

We have a mew $450 piano and a music 
teacher this year. . We have domestic sci- 
ence, and the tomate club for the girls; corn 
and pig clubs for the boys. 

We had a last summer 
Juniors of Mebane presented a flag. 

We have won several 
commencement 


year we 
we most 
date 
mile 
from 

house 
dows, 


one. two-room 
library, 


doors 


grass 


picnic and the 
prizes at the county 
floats and domestic 
We won first prize this year. 
WOODFORD 


on sci- 
ence. 
TEER. 
Mebane, N. 


1023 


BouHon’s 


SLUEG 2AS BUGSIES 


Unlimited Guarantee 


$30,000 Bond protects 
Harness at lowest prices, 


you. 


Talso issue a price-burstin 
merchandise book. Ask for 


Geircdsburg, 


= 


AY 
Ws M73 


BOHON S BUGGIES 





Good to the shoulders 
great for wear 





JS 


Tell your dealer yow want Prosi- 
dents, If they prove unsatisfactory 
—1n any particular—just mail them 
to us. We will repair, replace, of 





(if requested) refund your moneys 


Look for the President buckle and 
guarantee on every pair. 


no others. 


All dealers, 


PRESIDENT SUSPENDER CO. 


» Mass. 














GETA FEATHER 


130-Ib, bed, 


16-Ib. pair 


pillows, 1 pair full size 
blaoketa. 


counterpane 


fa size 


retail value 
to 


Bedaced to $9.92, 


te for catalog. 


order now srwri: 
SAMITARY BEDDING CO., Dept. 600, Chartotte; N.C. 





Highest prices paid for Coom, Oppossum, 
Skunk, Muskrat, Mink and all other 
Furs, Hides and Ginseng. Best facilities 
im America. No Comadesion. Send for 
our prices and Free valuable information 
before shipping elsewhere. 
ROGERS FUR COMPANY 

Dept. 258 St. Louis, Mo, 





Nomination 


Enclosed find $___________for 


Post Office 








Credit the foregoing subscription and enter the following 
in The Progressive Farmer Pig and Chicken Club. 





FOR THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER PURE-BRED 
PIG AND CHICKEN CLUB. 


years subscription for 


Neme of Subscriber. 














When writing to advertisers say: 


“Tam writing you as an advertiser 
in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the ad- 
We study the regular high school course | vertising it carries.’’ * 
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» | “THE SAFETY AND SALVATION OF THE NATION 
RESTS WITH THE HOUSEWIVES OF AMERICA”— 


Says Mr. Hoover. 


Now—when careful conservation of all food-stuffs is imperative, you'll find 


NG EXTRA 


delightfully helpful in adding zest, relish and variety to your daily menu. There’s hundreds of 
ways by which a few drops of these good extracts will turn yesterday’s ‘left-overs’ into charming, 
tasty, appetizing treats for today. 32 splendid flavors 


Sauer’s Extracts are the Largest Selling Brand the in United States 


AWARDED THE HIGHEST AND ONLY GRAND PRIZE (Highest Award) AT THE 
PANAMA-PACIFIC AND SAN DIEGO EXPOSITIONS—ALSO 15 OTHER AMERI- BY 4 \\< 
CAN AND EUROPEAN AWARDS AND MEDALS AT PREVIOUS EXPOSITIONS. ‘ So 





Made from the best grade Vanilla Beans and purest and freshest fruit juices, MONS 
according to the original, time-tested Sauer process in a bright, spotlessly clean, \ SAX 
sunlit factory. They unfailingly satisfy and delight the most particular epi¢tures. ANI \ AS 
Used and recommended by leading chefs, pure food authorities and good house- AWN 


wives everywhere. 


— 


Sy : : Write for “Table Treats” —It’s Filled with Valuable Suggestions 


and Dainty Recipes for the Household. Mailed Free on Request. 


Simply enclose 2-cent stamp to cover postage, or one box front from Sauer’s 
Extract Package for this healthful, interesting book of prize recipes,—every one 20a em” \ 
a winner! It tells how tomake delicious pies, cake, puddings and pastries, jellies Nis) concenteareo Owl Ny 
and other appetizing dainties. Write for it NOW—TODAY! Rie wane SY 


$Y; if 
ae 2 OUNCES 





GERNETO | 


RICHMOND VIRGINIA USA " 
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